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Major John Pelham 








MAJOR JOHN PELHAM 

* 

The Alabama Division, United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
has just presented an oil portrait of Major John Pelham, brilliant 
artillerist of the Confederate States Army, to the Alabama State 
Department of Archives and History. This portrait painted by 

! rS ' ls an ex ceHent piece of work and has been 

hung in the World War Memorial Building which houses the col- 
ections of the Department. Hanging beneath the portrait of 

. 6 , IS hls saber whlch ow ing to its great historical value has 

been placed in a case especially made for it so that it is safe from 
any kind of depredation. 


Alabama has never produced a more dashing and romantic 
figure than that of The Gallant Pelham”, a designation bestowed 
upon him by General Robert E. Lee after observing the brilliant 
manner in which he handled his battery of cannon. The sketch 
o elham presented here is taken from History of Alabama and 
dictionary of Alabama Biography, by Thomas M. Owen. 

~ maj ° r ° f artillei T, C.S. Army, was born 

?', 1838 ’ near Alexandria, and was killed March 17, 

, it n ° r6 ’ Va ‘ ; 3011 ° f Dr - Atk inson and Martha Mont- 

ford (McGehee) Pelham (q.v.); brother of Charles Pelham (q v ) 

He remained m Calhoun County until appointed a cadet at West 

oint, 1856, by Hon. S. W. Harris. He was placed in the only 

GVer or ganized at th e academy and was considered 
he best athlete m the Academy. His commission had been passed 
m but before he received it, he left West Point, and in April, 
1861 crossed the line at Louisville, Ky„ disguised as one of Gen 

dutv in T n p S Q ? ewent at once to Montgomery, reported for 

•irtill ^ L S ' Army and WaS com missioned first lieutenant of 
‘ ery in the regular army, and ordered to take charge of the 

o'cnance at Lynchburg, Va. He remained there for a few days 

i „ , , e ” W ' as assl & ned as drill master to Albertus’, afterwards' 

bat ^! ry at Winchester. He handled those guns at the 

•inn t u- 6 ° f Manassas 111 suc h a manner as to attract the atten- 
' ° his superior officers. He was entrusted with the organiza- 

, : j of a battery of six pieces of horse artillery by Gen. T. E. B 

; ( “ art A] ai ; d 111 tbe faI1 ° f 1861 ’ raised the required number of men 
Alabama, Virginia and Maryland. At Williamsburg he was 

- "rsonT SP,CU0US f ?' Val ° r and Skilb and at Cold Harbor he was 
ally congratulated by Stonewall Jackson. He thrust his 
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pieces forward almost into the # enemies columns at the second 
battle of Manassas, and used them with fatal effect, again receiv¬ 
ing the thanks of General Jackson for heroic conduct. At Sharps- 
burg he was placed in command of nearly all of the artillery on 
the left of the field and directed it with a master's hand. He was 
with Stuart in the retreat from Aldie to Markhams where he 
fought the immense odds of the enemy till they were within a 
few paces of the muzzle of his pieces, then limbered up and drew 
off to a better position, to renew the struggle. At the battle of 
Fredericksburg, he went to the foot of the heights with one Napo¬ 
leon gun, opened the battle and drew upon himself the concentrated 
fire of half a dozen batteries. He fought until nearly every horse 
he had was killed, and after he had cleared the way, the forces 
of General Jackson and Gen. A. P. Hill drew up and joined lines. 
At that time, Gen. Lee, in the presence of his corps commanders 
and his staff remarked on the youth and bravery of Pelham. He 
held his ground until his ammunition was exhausted, then retired 
in obedience to a peremptory order, and was assigned to the com¬ 
mand of the artillery on the Confederate right. He advanced those 
pieces on the retiring enemy, and at nightfall was harrassing their 
crippled flank. In Lee's general orders of that battle he styled 
him “the gallant Pelham", name that was at once adopted 
throughout the army. He was the only one under the rank of a 
general ever mentioned by Lee in general orders. His commission 
as lieutenant colonel was issued soon after, and only awaited con¬ 
firmation by the senate when his death occurred. He had gone to 
visit friends in Culpepper County, Va., when the cannonading 
aroused and hurried him to Kelly’s Ford on the Rappahannock. 
His artillery had not come up, but he joined a regiment that was 
wavering and in the advance was struck by a shell fragment which 
penetrated the back part of his skull. He lingered till after mid¬ 
night, and the news of his death was telegraphed by General 
Stuart to Hon. J, L. M, Curry, saying “The noble, the chivalric, 
the gallant Pelham is no more. He was killed in action yesterday. 
His remains will be sent you today. How much he was beloved, 
appreciated and admired, let the tears of agony we here shed and 
the bloom of mourning throughout my command, bear witness. 
His loss is irreparable." His body lay in state at Richmond, then 
was taken to Jacksonville for interment. Last residence: Calhoun 
County. 
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CONFEDERATE PENSION LAW AMENDED 

Alabama sent 125,000 men into the Confederate Army out of 
a white population of a half million people, a larger percentage of 
soldiers to enter the armed forces of the Southern army in pro¬ 
portion to her population than any of the other Confederate States. 
After the war was over, the battle for independence lost and the 
man power so reduced, general poverty and depression prevailed, 
the troubles of our people being multiplied by the Reconstruction 
conditions. In the course of time, however, the Legislature ap¬ 
propriated money to buy artificial arms and legs for disabled vet¬ 
erans and finally made small monetary appropriations for the indi¬ 
gent ex-soldiers. Appropriations from the general treasury for 

the relief of needy Confederate soldiers in Alabama were made as 
follows: 


Act approved March 8, 1876 -$ 5,000.00 

Act approved February 8, 1877 - 5,000.00 

Act approved February 13, 1879 _ 1,800.00 

Act approved February 13, 1879 _ 10,000.00 

Act approved March 1, 1881 _ 15,000.00 

Act approved February 23, 1883 _ 15,000.00 

Act approved February 17, 1885 _...._ 25,000.00 

Act approved February 25, 1887 - 30,000.00 

Act approved February 28, 1889 _ 50,000.00 


In February 1891, a tax of one-half mill on the dollar was 
levied as a Confederate pension fund and under that Act the fol¬ 
lowing year above $132,000 was raised. Each year thereafter the 
funds continued to be considerable. In 1899 the tax was raised 
to one mill on the dollar and the following year $251,439.21 was 
raised. Each year thereafter the amount continued to increase 
until in 1910 above $800,000.00 was raised. In addition to the 
funds raised by the one mill tax an appropriation was made in 
1911 of one half million dollars for pension purposes contingent 
on the condition of the State Treasury and the Governor’s ap¬ 
proval. From then on funds from the one mill tax continued to 
rise, some years reaching above a million dollars. By 1919 the 
.eath rate among veterans and their widows became considerable 
md now there are only sixteen Confederate Veterans living and 

receiving pensions in Alabama and 877 widows of Confederate 
v eterans. 
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In 1936 the pay for the veterans was increased to $65.00 a 
month and the widows to $30.00. During the present session of 
the Alabama Legislature, 1943, a Bill was introduced in the Senate 
by the Hon. John H. Pinson, of Geiger, representing the Four¬ 
teenth Senatorial District, composed of Pickens and Sumter Coun¬ 
ties, to increase the pay of the Confederate Veterans to $100.00 
per month and the widows to $40.00. This Bill was passed by both 
Houses of the Legislature and approved by the Governor. 

Senator Pinson, a native of Sumter County, is the son of a 
surgeon in the Confederate Army. In making his appeal to the 
Senate for the passage of his Bill he made the following address: 

Mr. President, I do not feel like it is necessary to take up 
much of your time in discussing Senate Bill No. 26, as I feel sure 
that all of you are in favor of this measure. However, if you will 
pardon me, I would like to say a few things about the Confederate 
Soldiers. 

I am the son of a Confederate Soldier. My father fought four 
years under the Stars and Bars of the Southern Confederacy for 
what he believed was right, and for what I believe was right; 
namely,—‘"States’ Rig-hts.” The tattered remnants of the army he 
belonged to surrendered down in the old town of Gainesville on 
the banks of the Tom Bigbee River in the County of Sumter. The 
Daughters of the Confederacy have erected a monument there to * 
mark the spot. If Margaret Mitchell had wanted a better locale 
for her story “Gone With the Wind” than Jonesboro, Georgia, 
she could not have chosen a better spot than down in the heart of 
the Black Belt of Alabama—for here lived many a Scarlett O’Hara 
and Rhett Butler. Born and reared as I was in the Black Belt 
with all its memories and traditions, you can well see what 
pleasure it affords me to be the author and sponsor of this Senate 
Bill which increases the pay of old Confederate Veterans from 
$65.00 to $100.00 per month and their Widows from $30.00 to 
$40.00. 

'To economy minded senators and materialistic persons, this 
$100.00 per month might seem to be a larger sum than needed. 
But when you remember that when I commenced preparing this 
legislation there were 23 old veterans and now there are only 16— 
and before the ink is dry upon Governor Sparks’ signature when 
he signs the bill, perhaps many more will have “passed over tin 
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nver to rest under the shade of the trees” to be with Stonewall 
Jackson, Robert E. Lee, and other Confederate immortals—you 
will readily see that it does not take much money. Besides, it’s 
their money—money that comes from the one mill tax levied years 
ago by the Alabama Legislature for the specific purpose of paying 
Confederate Pensions. It is not educational trust funds, not gasoline 
tax money, sales tax, nor whiskey tax money. As I said, it is the 
one mill ad valorem tax levied specifically to take care of the old 

?r£ f oo erateS ' ThC Federal Government pays all Union soldiers 
$100.00 per month and their widows $40.00; and who is there that 

would be so bold as to say a Yankee soldier is worth more than a 
Confederate soldier. I do not know just what other southern 
states are paying these old veterans, but that does not matter. 
Here, in the “Cradle of the Confederacy,” we want to make one 
tmal grateful, magnificent gesture to these old Confederates As 
we daily come up to the capital building we pass along Dexter 
Avenue where once marched Confederate battalions to the stirring 
strains of “Dixie” and, where above the noise of the city could be 
heard the Rebel Yell. Just outside this Senate Chamber on the 
capital lawn stands a monument of a Confederate soldier, keeping 
his silent, brooding vigil over the people he loved. Over in Sumter 
County at Livingston, and up in Pickens County at Carrollton— 
m fact, on the Court House squares of all the 67 counties of Ala- 
lama, stands a replica of this monument. As you enter this capitol 
nil c ing and ascend the steps, you see embedded in the marble 
floor of the rotunda a blazing star, marking the spot where Jeffer¬ 
son Davis stood when he took the oath of office as President of 
the Southern Confederacy. Walk down the south wing of the 
capitol building and look across at the magnificent building and 
lawns of the Department of Archives and History, where are 
stored many relics and memoirs of the Confederacy. Just east of 
this building you will see the First White House of the Confeder- 
d L ' V ' a *k across the hall and into the House of Representatives 
and on the right of the Speaker’s desk you see a plaque on the wall 
■earing this inscription: “In this hall the Ordinance of Secession 
• hich withdrew Alabama from the Union of Sovereign States was 
Passed January 11, 1861.” Yes indeed, this is the “Cradle of the 


Y hat was it Kipling said in his poem, “If”? “if you can start 
ue anew, and with broken and worn out tools build it up again 
. on 11 be a man, my son.” Well, these old soldiers returned to Ala- 
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bama, and from the ashes of a Civil War, with nothing but an 
indomitable spirit and will, they went to work and built the present 
great State of Alabama. These men also were the fathers of many 
of the men who went with Teddy Roosevelt's “Rough Riders", 
stormed and took San Juan Hill. They went with Richmond 
Pearson Hobson on the Merrimac and sank it in the harbour oi 
Santiago in an attempt to bottle up the Spanish Fleet. They were 
the fathers of many of the men who went with Black Jack Pershing 
in World War No. 1 and fought at Belleau Woods and Chateau- 
Thierry. Yes, they had a rendez-vous with death in Flanders 
Field “where the poppies blow, row by row." And, these old Con¬ 
federates are the grandfathers of the boys now fighting in this 
global war. In a recent issue of Life magazine T. H. White, a 
New Englander, writing about the China Air Task Force (suc¬ 
cessor to the Flying Tigers of General Claire Chennault) upheld 
the tradition of the Southerner as a first-class fighting man. He 
wrote, “As a group these CATF people are curious. The top com¬ 
mand is almost entirely southern. The southern mentality, I find, 
is essentially a combat mentality; and a glorious one. I never 
knew much of the South back home, but the American Consul 
here, Ludder, who comes from Massachusetts like myself, says T 
don’t see how the hell we ever licked them.’" Yes gentlemen, the 
grandsons of the old Confederates are now fighting at Guadalcanal 
and the South Sea Islands. In the British Isles they are winging 
their way over the white cliffs of Dover, dealing death and de¬ 
struction to our enemies in Germany and in the occupied countries 
of Europe. They are fighting and dying on the hot sands of North 
Africa. Yes truly they are fighting “From Greenland’s Icy Moun¬ 
tains to India’s Coral Strands." Let us pass this bill without a 
dissenting vote. 

And now before “Taps" is sounded for the last of these old 
veterans—before they are buried, wrapped in the faded grey uni¬ 
forms they loved so well, let us give them enough money to make 
life easy and comfortable for them. Then can we say with Julia 
Tutwiler: 
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“Alabama, Alabama, we will aye be true to Thee 
From thy southern shore where groweth 
By the sea thine orange tree. 

To thy northern vale where floweth 
Deep and blue thy Tennessee. 

Alabama, Alabama, we will aye be true to Thee. 

* * * * 

“Little, little, can I give Thee 
Alabama, mother mine, 

But that little, hand, brain, spirit 
All I have and am are thine. 

Take oh take the gift and giver, 

Take and serve thyself with me. 

Alabama, Alabama, I will aye be true to Thee ” 
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THE PART MY COUNTY PLAYED IN THE 

CONFEDERACY 

A prize was offered by a prominent member of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy through the Alabama Division for 
the best essay on “The Part My County Played in the Confed¬ 
eracy’’. A great deal of interest was aroused among the high 
school students throughout the State and a number of essays were 
submitted for the prize. Those selected as the best are herewith 
presented with the view of interesting young Alabamians as well 
as their elders in the Confederate history of their State. Two 
essays were sent in from Barbour County and because they por¬ 
tray different historical phases it has been decided to publish both 
of them. 


Autauga County’s Contribution to The War Between The States 

By Franklee Gilbert 

On the grounds of the Prattville Elementary School there 
stands a stone marking the place where the Prattville Dragoons 
assembled to depart for the War Between the States. That was 
in April, eighty-one years ago this month. Earlier that month 
when Prattville was astir as to the important question of enlisting 
m some branch of military service, there appeared in town one 
Samuel D. Olliver, urging the necessity of organizing a cavalry 
tioop. His endeavois weie richly rewarded by a ready response. 
In only a few days a troop was organized. Many not being able 
to furnish their mounts were greatly discouraged. That deficiency 
was supplied by Daniel Pratt at the cost of several hundred dollars. 
The noble women, both young and old, encouraged the cause by 
providing clothing, blankets, etc. One of their first acts was to 
make a beautiful silk flag which was presented to the company by 
Miss Abbie Holt. 

The company was organized as follows: 

--—Captain 

—First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenant 
..Third Lieutenant 


Jessie Cox — 
S. D. Olliver 
A. Y. Smith _ 
Adam Felder 
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William Montgomery 

T. J. Ormsby_ 

R. M. Moncrief ... 

E. W. Parker _ 

J. L. Wainwright ______ 

W. F. Mims _ 

W. h. Knox_ 

John Gotten _ 

George W. Ward _ 

J. M. Hall _ 

A. S. McKeithen _ 

Norman Knox _ 

H. F. DeBardelaben 
William Patterson _ 


Brevet Second Lieutenant 

-First Sergeant 

-Second Sergeant 

-Third Sergeant 

--—.Fourth Sergeant 

--—Fifth Sergeant 

— .—-First Corporal 

— --Second Corporal 

— -Third Corporal 

-Fourth Corporal 

-Surgeon 

- Bugler 

-Ensign and Commissary 
-Farrier 


It is due to the students who enlisted from the Prattville 

Academy to give them mention here. At this time there were 

from two hundred to three hundred students enrolled in the 

Academy, some twenty-five of whom enlisted in the company 

when it was organized. Their ages varied from sixteen to twenty; 

however only three were twenty, the average age being seventeen! 

Of these brave young students, fourteen were killed, and seven 
were wounded. 


Immediately after organizing the troop was ordered to report 
to Pensacola, Florida, to become part of General Bragg’s army. 
In February, 1862, they entrained to Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
where, they anxiously awaited a chance to mix with the “Blue 
Coats”. This chance came in the fierce Battle of Shiloh. The 
Dragoons were on the field from start to finish, doing duty as 
couriers for the different commanding generals. In August, 1862, 
1 iey participated in Bragg’s Kentucky campaign. 

In 1863, the company was reorganized and was then known 

' L ,' . °™P an y H, Third Alabama Cavalry. For the next two years 

aeir history was that of Wheeler’s Cavalry, which closed with 
the surrender of Lee. 

They were actively engaged in the memorable East Tennessee 
campaign and fought gallantly at Russellville. 

By January, 1864, they were in a sad plight. They had re- 
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ceived no pay for their services for 6 months. Their clothing 
was worn and ragged, the winter severe. Some were without 
shoes, few had overcoats. Without wagons or tents they marched 
and slept in snow and rain. 

The company arrived in Dalton, Ga., in May, 1864. This was 
the beginning of the Atlanta campaign. During Sherman’s march 
to Savannah, their duties were to guard the enemy’s front, rear, 
and flanks, this being of utmost importance. Day and night the 
cavalry were guarding, scouting, and fighting 

Later many battles were fought between Savannah and Ben- 
tonville, very few favoring the Southern cause. Lee’s surrender 
ended their gallant fight. 

Autauga County was represented in the War not only by 
these men. It sent also The Autauga Rifles. This company was 
organized at Autaugaville and was later ordered to Corinth, 
Mississippi. Dr. T. A. Davis was the captain of the one hundred 
men. The company was later incorporated into the Sixth Alabama 
Regiment, with John B. Gordon as colonel. 

The regiment later moved to Virginia where they remained 
until the Battle of Seven Pines. In this terrible battle many were 
killed and wounded. All the field officers with the exception of 
Colonel Gordon fell in battle. The fierceness of the fight may be 
shown by the fact that one of the men had seven different wounds 
on his body. 

The fighting ceased the following night and the regiment 
moved to Jackson’s corps. After remaining in camp some time 
our corps was dispatched to meet the enemy appearing on the 
Rapidan. However, another company advanced ahead of them 
and the battle was over before the Rifles reached it. 

The command moved from there into Maryland and was 
thrown into position in a severe battle at Boonesboro Gap, Sep¬ 
tember 14. Three days later they engaged in a terrific fight at 
Shrapsburg, Maryland. Afterwards they recrossed into Virginia, 
where they held a meeting to the memory of their dead comrades 
who had sacrificed their lives in defense of their country. 
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They reached Fredericksburg 1 in December and went into 
winter quarters at Hamilton’s Crossing. From there they crossed 
the mountains at Brown’s Gap. On the last day of March, 1863, 
they were marching toward Chancellorsville when they met Gen¬ 
eral Jackson. It was the last time they ever saw him—he was 
killed that night by mistake by one of his own men. 

A terrible battle forced the company to retreat. Later, how¬ 
ever, they took up the march again and were soon in Pennsylvania. 

They struck A. P. Hill s troops at Gettysburg and were close by 
during the fighting there. 

About April 14, they received notice that Lee had surrendered, 
and were ordered into camp to receive their paroles. On April 
fourteenth, Sherman and Johnston arranged terms of surrender, 
ending the history of The Autauga Rifles. Those loyal fighters’ 

who had survived laid down their arms and returned to build a 
new and finer South. 


Truly Autauga County fulfilled its duty in this great War. 
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The Part Pike County Played In The Confederacy 

By Irene Ashworth 

Since I was born in Troy, the seat of justice of Pike County, 
it gives me keen delight to recall some worthy deeds of her sons 
of the Confederacy. 

As far back as 1870 the historian Brewer called Pike one of 
Alabama's thriftiest counties. And even earlier we have records 
of her contributions to her beloved Confederacy in cattle, sheep, 
hogs, grain, cotton, wool, syrup and potatoes. Historians record 
that in 1824 the families of Murphree, Love, and Henderson began 
the settlement of Troy. Many old people think reverently of 
“Granny Love" who befriended many in her humble inn and home 
for her boys, Bill and Andy. Andy became one of Alabama's 
representatives to the Constitutional Convention in 1861, along 
with J. A. Henderson and Eli W. Starke. The son of a staunch 
pioneer Christian woman lent his influence in the making of the 
coming Confederacy. 

James McCaleb Wiley, a physician and lawyer of some repute, 
did much to shape the history of Pike. Having served as Major 
General of the militia of the State in 1860, he was well prepared 
to render valuable service during the War Between the States. 
In 1865 he was appointed to the Circuit Court bench and did much 
to lift his state out of the mire during the Reconstruction period. 
Many prominent Alabamians have sprung from his family. 

An outstanding Pike County son was William C. Oates, gov¬ 
ernor from 1894-1898. His service to the Confederacy may be 
gathered from the following record: In 1861 he entered the Con¬ 
federate service as captain of a company from this county in the 
15th Alabama Infantry. He was in 27 of the 40 engagements of 
this command, and led the 15th Infantry from the date of the Battle 
of Sharpsburg till transferred to the 48th Alabama Infantry on 
July 1, 1864. He was promoted to Colonel in April 1863, and was 
wounded the following October, at Brown's Ferry on the Tenne.s- 
see River. He lost his arm at Fussell's Mill near Petersburg, while 
in command of the 48th Alabama. 

Another of Pike County’s soldiers who will long be remem¬ 
bered is Charles N. Mallet. The War Between the States began 
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when he was only nineteen years old. He immediately joined the 
first company organized in Pike County, which left Troy, July 16, 
1861 to go to Fort Mitchell, Alabama, for organization of the 15th 
Alabama Regiment, which went to Virginia under Colonel James 
Cantey. After leaving Richmond, the division first fought at 
Pageland, \ irginia, then went to Camp Toombs and Centerville 
before going to Manassas Junction for winter quarters. 

The Great Valley Campaign began, Mr. Mallet going through 
all the battles of it up until June 10, 1862, when his company was 
ordered to Richmond for the “Seven Days”. He was then trans¬ 
ferred and sent back to Manassas. He participated in the Battle 
of Gordonsville, and within a few days in the Second Battle of 
Manassas. Then he was sent to Sharpsburg, Maryland. He re¬ 
turned to Virginia, but did no more fighting until the following 
spring. ° 

When the winter was finally broken, his regiment was sent to 
Suffolk, Virginia, then back to Richmond to northern Virginia, 
thence to Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and returned to Virginia after 
some of the most arduous battles of the War. After a brief respite 
his company was returned to action in the battles of the Wilder¬ 
ness, Spotsylvania, and Petersburg. 

Mr. Mallet returned home a cripple, August 1863, after heroic 
service, never to return to war. He lived a happy useful life as a 
citizen of Pike County, until his recent death. 

The following information is first hand, being given to Troy 
High School boys and girls by James Allen Davison, Pike’s only 
living Confederate Veteran, who was Color Sergeant under Colonel 
M. L, Woods of Company C, 46th Alabama Regiment. “About 100 
men from Pike County left from Goshen, Alabama, with Colonel 
Woods. In this division was Major J. M. Handley and Lieutenant 
Osceola Ryle. Captain Henderson of Company H left from Brun- 
chdge, Ala. Captain Ben Gardner of Company J. Pike County, 
le;t from where the Troy depot now stands. In all, about 1000 
men went from Pike. The 46th Alabama Infantry was organized 
a ' Loachapoka in the spring of 1862, Shortly after, it was sent 
V Memphis, Tennessee, and had several casualties at Tazewell. 
Uus regiment was placed in a brigade with the 23rd, 30th, and 
° st Alabama under Tracy. This division saw severe fighting 
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at Lookout and Missionary Ridge, Tenn. It suffered the siege 
at Vicksburg, Miss., where it was captured with the fortress.” 

Mr. Davison says that corn bread and some form of meat was 
the food of his army. Those soldiers must not have known of 
morale built by food. 

One of Pike’s worthy sons was H. D. Clayton, a reputable law¬ 
yer and planter. At the first mutterings of the war he organized 
volunteer regiments of which he was colonel. At different times 
he commanded the 18th, 36th, 38th, 39th, and 88th Alabama regi¬ 
ments. He was severely wounded at Murfreesboro and imme¬ 
diately made brigadier. He is known as one of the fighting gen¬ 
erals of the Western Army. 

During Reconstruction he played a most important part with 
his wise council. He was elected circuit judge in May 1866. One 
of his speeches in his charge to his jury was so full of wisdom in 
defense of his Southland against unjust accusations of Northern 
political aspirants that most of Alabama’s judges copied his speech 
and had it published throughout the State as evidence of the 
South’s real feeling for her property, called slaves, and to show 
that the South was not revolutionary but was fighting for Inde¬ 
pendence as their forefathers fought against injustice in 1776. 
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The Part Mobile County Played In The Confederacy 

By Betty Dargan 

Mobile County was established by a proclamation of Governor 
Holmes of Mississippi Territory in the year 1813. Soon after¬ 
wards, in April 1813, General Wilkinson took possession of the 
town of Mobile, in Mobile County, which lies in the extreme south¬ 
western part of the state. East of Mobile County, is Baldwin 
County and Mobile Bay; south of it is the Gulf of Mexico To the 

west is the boundary line of Mississippi, with Washington County 
on the north. J 


.. Tr he , c ° unty of M °kile IS named for the town, bay, and river, 
he Maubela or Mauvila of the Indians and Spaniards and the 
Mobile of the French. The area of Mobile County is 1225 square 


After Lincoln’s election it was thought by the people of the 
Southern States that great harm would befall the South. In Mo- 
me, as in other parts of the Confederate States, the people became 
very agitated. Before the presidential election the state legisla¬ 
ture had met and passed a law requiring the Governor in case of 
the election of a Republican to call a convention to determine 
what the state should do. Governor A. B. Moore called the con¬ 
vention and it was agreed as being necessary for Alabama to secede. 

e on y difference in opinion was as to whether Alabama should 
secede alone or wait for the co-operation of other states. 

0n J an uary 4, 1861, without bloodshed Colonel Todd of the 
Wrst Alabama Regiment captured Fort Morgan and Fort Gains 
and the arsenal at Mount Vernon for the Confederacy. The Gov- 
crnor notified the Federal Government that Colonel Todd had 
•ed the Cadets to the forts and had overcome the single sergeant 
without any resistance, and Captain Gracie with the Washington 

nght Infantry and Captain Woodruff with the Rifles secured the 
military supplies at Mount Vernon. .' 


™ hen th f mention assembled January 7, 1861 it was found 
nat those advocating immediate secession were in the majority 

J „ *f tlo “ ° f the convention was popular and there was rejoicing 
om the Tennessee Valley to the Gulf. 
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After the passage of the ordinance of secession by the con¬ 
vention other ordinances were adopted designed to cover the needs 
of the state which had now become as if it were an independent 
nation. It was declared that navigation of the Mississippi River 
should be free to all states. On the other hand no change was 
to be made in the postal arrangements. The U. S. mails were 
carried throughout the South as usual for many months after 
secession. The postmasters of other cities began, after a while, 
to issue stamps, and in Mobile two stamps, one five cent and one 
ten cent were issued. 

Running the blockade was one of the most dangerous and 
most profitable businesses of the War Between the States, es¬ 
pecially in Mobile. Among some of these boats that ran the 
blockade on dark and stormy nights were the Alice, the Denbigh, 
and the Red Gauntlet, which carried from six to twelve hundred 
bales of cotton at one time. Most of these boats were built in 
England. 

The general government had in order to aid the commerce of 
Mobile in the fifties built a brick lighthouse on Sand Island outside 
the mouth of the bay. It could be seen for many miles by incom¬ 
ing and outgoing vessels, and was one of the best on the Southern 
coast. Eying between Fort Morgan and the blockading squadron 
it was sometimes used by the blockaders to look over into Mobile 
Bay. Therefore it had now become an injury instead of a help to 
Mobile’s shipping, and plans were made to destroy it. 

Forms of government remained the same in Mobile during the 
War as they had been in times of peace. R. H. Slough was Mayor 
of Mobile at this time. One Mobilian who was well known in the 
Church services was Father Abran James Ryan, dear to many 
before his poetry had become famous. “The Conquored Banner” 
is one of his most famous poems. 

Many Mobilians were in the Army and some in high office at 
the Confederate capital. John A. Campbell was Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of War, and William C. Gorgas was chief of ordnance and 
so in charge of the iron works of Alabama as well as Virginia. 

Another distinguished soldier of the Confederacy was Braxton 
Bragg, who was the hero of the battle of Chickamauga. After the 
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Civil War he was in charge of the work of deepening the channel 
of Mobile Bay. 

A member of an old Baltimore family, Raphael Semmes, moved 
further South and in 1841 was living on Perdido Bay. Shortly 
afterwards he moved to Mobile where he made his home, and then 
became secretary of the United States Light House Board. This 
often took him to Washington and he was there at the outbreak 
of the war. His sympathies, like those of most Marylanders, were 
with the South, and when the Confederate government was or¬ 
ganized at Montgomery he promptly responded to its call. He 
resigned from the old navy, and coming to Montgomery was com¬ 
missioned to look into naval matters for the Confederacy. The 
combat at Fort Sumter caused him to enter the Confederate navy. 
Ordered to New Orleans, he fitted up and equipped a 500 ton 
merchantman with which he passed the blockade at the mouth 
of the Mississippi on the 30th of June 1861. He later became the 

Commander of the “Alabama,” that had been built for the Con- 
tederacy in England. 

The Civil War was fought out in parts of the South which 
were not close to Mobile, but Mobile was at all times exposed to 
naval attacks upon the forts at the mouth of the bay. The Fed¬ 
eral obtained control of the northern part of the Mobile and Ohio 

Railroad early in the war, but except in raids they never came 
below Maridian. 

The First Regiment of the Alabama Volunteer Corps was 
part of the Alabama Militia organization in existance when the 
state seceded, and was made up of Mobile companies. When Ala¬ 
bama seceded Governor Moore ordered this regiment into state 
service January 3, 1861 and it was a detachment from it that took 
possession of Mount Vernon Arsenal, Fort Morgan, and Fort 
Gains for the State of Alabama. This Regiment was under Ben 

Lane Posey, who served with it in the garrison at Pensacola and 
under Johnston in the West. 

The Second Alabama Regiment was a twelve month organiza¬ 
tion containing several Mobile Companies. During that time they 
were on garrison duty at Fort Morgan and manned the heavy 
artillery there. Later they became parts of other regiments and 
saw service in different parts of the country. 
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The Third Alabama was the first that went to Virginia from 
Alabama. Jones M. Withers of Mobile was Colonel and Tennent 
Lomax and Charles Forsyth were afterwards, while Robert M. 
Sands was lieutenant colonel. Among the Mobile captains besides 
Sands were John R. Simpson, Archibald Grade, and Lewis T. 
Woodruff. Placed in the trenches of Petersburg the Third Alaba¬ 
ma dwindled away until only about 40 laid down their arms at 
Appomatox. Of 1651 names on roll, about 260 were discharged or 
transferred. No regiment in the War ever had a more glorious 
record. 

Other regiments organized in Mobile were Ketchum's “Gar¬ 
riy’ 8 Battery”, which was a battery of light artillery organized at 
Mobile in May 1861. The officers and men, all from Mobile Coun¬ 
ty, went first to Pensacola where they stayed until May 1861. 
Seven of these men were killed and wounded at Shiloh. The 
battery was then attached to Ruggles brigade and was engaged 
at Farmington without loss. Another battery organized in Mobile 
.was Water's Battery and Gages' Battery organized in October 
1861 and remained in defense of the city during the Winter. 

Barrett’s Battery was also organized at Mobile in December 
1861, and remained in Mobile and Corinth, Mississippi until Sep¬ 
tember. Then becoming part of an ill-fated garrison of Vicksburg 
they suffered heavy casualties and later were assigned to Barrett’s 
(Mo.) battery. Then they joined the Army of Tennessee. 

In October 1861 a battery of light artillery, Charpentier’s 
Battery, was organized, made up of officers and men from Mobile 
also. 


On August 5, 1864, Fort Morgan fell at the conclusion of one 
of the fiercest naval conflicts fought during the War of Secession, 
the battle of Mobile Bay. Mobile had been under blockade for 
three years, but during the summer of 1864 reenforcements had 
come in and Admiral David Farragut had been placed in command 
of the Gulf fleet. Fort Gaines was besieged on August 3, by a 
force of about 1,500 land troops. About daybreak on the morning 
of August 5, four ironclad monitors moved into the bay. The 
Federal fleet consisting of the Monitor, Tecumeseh and Manhattan 
each carried two 15 inch guns and the Wennegargo and Chicasa 
each carrying four 11 inch guns, and the steamers Hartford of 28 
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guns; the Brooklyn 26, the Octorance 40, Metacomet 10, Richmond 
24, Port Royal 18, Lackawana 14, Seminole 4, Monougahela 12 
Kennebec 5, Osippee 13, Itasha 4, Oneida 10, Galena 13, a total of 
one hundred and ninety nine guns and twenty hundred men. 

After sailing into the bay they opened fire on Forts Gains 
and Morgan. The first monitor struck a torpedo and almost im¬ 
mediately went down. The Confederate fleet went at once into 
action. The larger number of enemy vessels and their greater 
speed gave them superior advantage. The Confederate gunboats 
Selma, Morgan, and Gaines were soon put out of action. 

The Tennessee under Admiral Buchanan and Captain J. D. 
Jo nston engaged the entire enemy fleet alone, and at the end of 
two hours the Tennessee flag came down after what Admiral 
Farragut characterized as “one of the fiercest naval campaigns on 


The Confederate losses were 10 killed, and 16 wounded, on 
all the vessels. While the Federal loss was 52 killed, 170 wounded 
and the 120 that sank with the Tecumseh. 

Fort Gaines could not withstand the land investment and the 
attack of the fleet combined, and therefore on August 6, 1864 
o onel Charles D. Anderson of the 21st Infantry Regiment asked 
lor terms, but surrendered unconditionally 2 days afterward. 

On August 5, Fort Powell on Cedar Point was abandoned by 
its garrison. Two companies of the 21st Infantry Regiment were 
stationed at this fort and withstood a bombardment of 2 weeks 
rom 5 gunboats and 6 motor boats which undertook to force 

' ra ”*’ s ^ ass .’ Wlth a loss of onl y one killed. Of the remainder of 
te 21st Regiment six companies were captured at Fort Gaines and 
wo at Fort Morgan. It was not until April 1865 that Mobile fell. 

, ® u ^ h,stories today tell of the glorious deeds of the sons of 
Mobile County and we can indeed be proud of those who fought so 
valiently for the causes of the Confederacy. 
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The Part Barbour County Played In The Confederacy 

By Blma Greene Norton 
Clayton, Ala. 

Today, as we face a great war as a united nation, we can 
..hardly believe that less than a hundred years ago, our country 
,was divided. Hatred, jealousy, and revenge hung over the land. 
.But now we have forgotten that conflict and stand together with 
our northern brothers unified with love and patriotism in 'our 
hearts. 

We have nothing to be ashamed of in our past history but 
rather we are proud of our noble southern ancestors who fought 
so bravely for the cause they deemed just. 

The reason that war seems so vague is that only a few really 
understand the situation. Let your mind go back over those 81 
years when, in the year 1860 on December 20, a convention was 
held in South Carolina and that state issued a Declaration of In¬ 
dependence and declared it was no longer a part of the United 
States. In a short time these southern states seceded in succes¬ 
sion: Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas; and issued 
similar ordinances. 

These confederated states based their secession upon the 
belief that the rights of the South, including its property in slaves, 
would not be protected under the anti-slavery president, Abraham 
Lincoln. The only remedy was right of secession, or withdrawal 
from the Union, which southern leaders had long claimed remained 
to them after the surrender of other rights as sovereign states on 
entering the Federal Union. 

On February 4, 1861, representatives from six of the seceding 
states met at Montgomery, Alabama, and formed the Confederated 
States of America. They drew up a constitution, elected Jefferson 
Davis president and Alexander Stephens vice-president. War be¬ 
tween the United States and the Confederated States began with 
the attack on Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861. 

The struggle was a long hard one and some of the best blood 


I 
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of the land was spilled, brothers fought brothers as each de¬ 
fended the cause he held dear. 


Xhe Southern army, dressed in grey uniforms, confronted a 
better equipped and larger force of Yankee blues. But even with 
these tremendous odds the Southern states fought valiantly for 
four long years. Not only the men but the women sacrificed and 
worked for a common goal.. And no other section gave braver 
men or more noble women than Barbour County, Alabama. 

Every record of the War Between the States, as we Southern¬ 
ers prefer to call the conflict, gives names of heroes and heroines 
from this section. Many or practically all of us can boast of having 

grandfathers, uncles or other relatives, who served in this noble 
work. 


The women of the county, who heretofore had been used to 
slave labor, forgot former luxuries and wove, spun, cooked, served, 
and even worked in the fields while their men fought, and many 
paid the supreme sacrifice for their beloved Southland. 


Because of the Yankee blockade, leather, metals, and other 
necessities could not be had, but with southern ingenuity substi¬ 
tutes were found. They tanned the leather for shoes and saddles 

for the soldiers at the tan yard” where Cedar Springs is now 
located. 


While the women and Homeguard performed their duties, the 
men and boys fought well with such brave commanders as Robert 
E. Lee, Stonewall” Jackson, J. E. B. Stuart, Beauregard, and 
our own beloved General Henry DeLamar Clayton. 

General Clayton was born in Pulaski, Georgia, on March 7, 
1827. He studied law and was admitted to the bar with offices 
at Clayton. At the beginning of the war, he was in the legislature 
but volunteered his services. He rose from colonel to general and 
commander, and performed his services gallantly. After the war, 
he set about to restore his county to its former greatness. He 
practiced law again and was elected President of the University 
of Alabama; while serving in that capacity, he died, and the state 
was called upon to mourn the loss of one of her strongest sons. 
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Another gallant soldier was Captain Alto V, Lee, a student 
at the University when the “Yankees” burned Tuscaloosa. After 
this act he volunteered and rose through the ranks from orderly 
to captain. After the war he received his law degree and married 
Miss Lillie Lawrence of Tuscaloosa. He moved to Gadsden later 
in his life and was elected Probate Judge. There his wife or¬ 
ganized the Emma Sansom Chapter of the U. D. C. and his young 
granddaughter posed for the U. D. C. Memorial of Emma Sansom, 
the young farm girl heroine, who led the Confederate forces over 
a ford of Black Creek when the Northern army had burned the 
bridges. As a citizen, Captain Lee was deservedly popular and 
occupied a high place in the confidence and esteem of the general 
public. 

Dr. James J. Winn was one of the most prominent medical 
men of the south. Soon after receiving his medical degree, he 
volunteered his services and during the war attained the position 
of surgeon of a regiment. He followed his medical career after 
the war and did much in the improvement of Clayton. 

Those were only three of the hundreds who filled the Con¬ 
federate ranks and fought with exceptional valor. I feel though 
that I must mention such heroes as: James L. Pugh, who served 
in the Confederate ranks and fought bravely, also served in the 
Confederate legislature and afterwards in the United States Senate; 
Major W. H. Pruett, of the First Alabama Regiment; Sgt. T. R. 
Parish of the Sixty First Alabama Volunteers; Dr. Thomas Pat¬ 
terson, of the First Alabama Cavalry; Colonel Seth Mabry, of the 
Clayton Guards; Colonel Eli Sims Shorter of the Eighteenth Ala¬ 
bama Regiment; Major Jere N. Williams of the First Alabama 
Volunteers; J* S. S. Willis, member Terrell’s Light Artillery; Cap- 
tain John Arthur Foster, of the Twenty Ninth Infantry; and Dr. 

E. Crews, Colonel and Commander <5f the Eighty Fifth Alabama 
Militia. 

I could write pages of names of the many illustrious men who 
fought bravely and sacrificed their lives for this, the land they held 
so dear. 

We are well proved and can boast unashamed for our county? 
who gave her boys and did her part in that commendable work 
of the Confederacy. And today as we stand together, as they did* 
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and face another great war, let us keep these words of a Confed¬ 
erate patriot in mind: 

“True to their noble heritage 
With banners red and white, 

Those soldiers battled brave 

For Southern Cause and Right.” 
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Barbour County in the Confederacy 

By Ernestine Norton ' 

Clayton, Ala. ‘ 

As is true today that the present war is closer home than the 
last, so it was yesterday; the War Between the States was closer 
to Barbour County than a great many people realized. 

Yes, it is true that such people as Lee, Jackson, Grant or 
Sherman never came here; the first shot marking the beginning 
of the war wasn’t fired here either. Barbour County won’t go 
down in history for those things, but she is to be remembered in 
another, an entirely different light—the important part she played 
in the war from a political and an economic standpoint. It is a 
great part, very well worth remembering. 

Barbour County long before 1860, when war and secession 
were becoming a grim reality rather than just a bad dream, had 
had its thoughts turned to secession. As early as 1849, the year two 
Whigs ran against each other for Congress, Barbour County was 
getting its first taste of secession. It happened that a political 
Campaign the newspapers called, “The War of the Roses”, turned 
out to be the beginning of the secession movement in Barbour 
County. 1 

Mr. Lewey Dorman, a recognized historian, called, “The fire 
eaters of southeast Alabama, under the leadership of the Eufaula 
Regency, the most consistent secessionists in the state.” 2 

In the presidential election of 1860, Alabama went for Breck- 
enridge; however, as many had suspected, Lincoln was elected 
president. Now agitation became stronger than ever. An organi¬ 
zation of the Minute Men was organized in southeast Alabama; 
the church took a stand; secession parties were held. After many 
days of breath-taking suspence on December 19, 1860, South Caro¬ 
lina took that important first step of secession. On January 11, an 
ordinance to sever the relationship between Alabama and the other 


1 Back Tracking in Barbour County —Anne K. Walker, 

2 Ibid—pp. 165. 
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states was passed by a vote of 61 to 39. 8 

On Apiil 13, after Major Anderson had surrendered for the 
Union at Fort Sumter, Mr. Lincoln called for his volunteers. The 
crisis had come, the fight was on! In Barbour County prepara¬ 
tions had been made, and men had been drilling for months. 

Because Barbour County was almost totally an agricultural 
section, slavery held a prominent position. The slave markets were 
always active; slave owners were prosperous. In 1860, there were 
twelve thousand in the county. Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion was the beginning of a new freedom not only for the slaves 
in the South but also for their owners. One of the owners ex¬ 
pressed that thought when she said, “He has freed us, too.”* 

As time marched on, in Barbour County hardships increased, 
for the luxuries of life were things of the past, mere memories. 
Somehow, endowed with an abundance of courage and determina¬ 
tion, our forefathers carried on in the fight for victory. 

The Federal Blockade was tightened. The time had come 
when a person could not even buy the bare necessities of life. 
Money was scarce and prices were high. That year Barbour 
County was the victim of an epidemic of cholera. The greatest 
inconvenience probably arose from a lack of food. The only 
source the people had was from that grown on the plantation. It 

was, therefore, necessary for them to grow relatively new crops_ 

wheat, rice, sugar cane. When certain crops could not be found, 
others were substituted for them. The clothing problem was also 
serious. The mass production of cotton ceased due to a lack of 
markets. Wool for clothing was made at home. Spinning, knit- 
hng, crocheting, and weaving were all done at home. Those aris¬ 
tocratic ladies of the day were made to do without things that 
formally their servants might have had. Instead of a new dress 
or bonnet an old one was made “to do”. However great they may 
seem to us today, such sacrifices were honors to them, for they 
were a part of a job to be done. It was a job they did so thorough- 
■ *^at Barbour County was put on a new economic basis. 


a Back Tracking in Barbour County —Anne K. Walker, pp. 174. 
‘Ibid.— pp. 183-185. 
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Perhaps one of the most exciting events of the war was the 
visit of (Union) General B. F. Grierson to Barbour County on 
April 29, 1865. News that the war was over had not yet reached 
Alabama; so the people were filled with much anxiety. Grierson 
stayed in Clayton a short time before marching to Eufaula, where 
he. stayed for a bit of “Southern hospitality”. While in Eufaula, 
he received orders to return to camp for the war had ended on 
April 9. Instead of war, as had been expected, Eufaula saw him 
pass in peace. 

The War Between the States was over! Barbour County had 
played its part in that great theater of war well. Now its citizens 
returned home and with renewed vigor they rose to build a new 
and better world for generations to come. The road was hard and 
the pathway dark for they were faced with a twelve year period 
of Reconstruction and the problems it brought; but somehow, 
sometime, they would succeed. Today we know their struggle 
was not in vain, for all around us is the evidence of their success— 
our own Barbour County. 
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The Part Montgomery County Played In The Confederacy 

By “Franc Lynne” 

Let us dispel for a few moments the mists now veiling the 
grandeur of that once glorious civilization which gave, so passion¬ 
ately of its very soul to our Lost Cause—not many years ago. 
Montgomery County, situated in the heart of the Black Belt con¬ 
tributed the Cradle in which the new born government was laid 
and was for five and one half months the Capitol of the Confed- 
eracy. Let us relive with that great people the brilliant, yet tragic 

crisis which hurled it from its easy, cultured way of life deep into 
an abyss of abject misery. 

In clear, ringing tones our silver tongued orator, William 
Lowndes Yancey of Montgomery, denounced Lincoln’s election “by 
the Black Republican party, taken in connection with his own 
political utterances, and the views of his party in Congress, and 
in the several Northern States, is an overt act against the Consti¬ 
tution, and against the Union”, and he eloquently, yet no less em¬ 
phatically, declared it sufficient cause for the secession of the State 
of Alabama. From this time on action dominated the scene which 
had so recently been given over to speech making. 

Governor Andrew B. Moore of Alabama immediately called 
or a convention of the State to consider, determine, and to do 
whatever in the opinion of said convention, the rights, interests, 
and honor of the State of Alabama require to be done for their 
protection.” The delegates were to be elected December 24— 
what a dramatic and exciting Christmas Day must have followed! 

he Convention met at Montgomery, January 7, 1861, where as 
b-oon as it had organized it elected William M. Brooks, chairman. 

1 hou ? h 11 Lnally resolved that Alabama would not submit to the 
administration of Lincoln and Hamlin, as President and Vice-Pres¬ 
ident, there were four long days of waiting until January 11' when 
an ordinance to dissolve the Union between the State of Alabama 
under the compact the ‘Constitution of the United States’ ” was 
adopted by a vote of 61 to 39. The severe tension of the waiting 
populace was released, and it gave way under the tempetuous 
exultation of people rushing to the lobbies, the galleries, and the 
: oor of the Convention chamber. When an immense flag of Ala- 
> tma was thrown across the hall the cheering was so loud that the 
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rafters rang with applause. Mr. Yancey presented the flag in the 
name of the ladies of Alabama, and paid a splendid tribute to the 
ardor of female patriotism. Peaceful guns fired salvos of artillery, 
and everywhere banners were waving in the breeze. 

On January 4 Governor Moore ordered the seizure of Forts 
Morgan and Gaines in Mobile Bay and the United States Arsenal 
at Mount Vernon. Next followed, in accordance with a resolution 
of January 8, the dispatchment of five hundred troops to aid the 
State of Florida in taking charge of Fort Pickens at the mouth of 
Pensacola harbor. This was done, Governor Moore stated, to pre¬ 
clude the possibility of conflict with Federal forces—-for it was 
believed that there would be no actual warfare. 

The General Assembly of Alabama met in extraordinary ses¬ 
sion at Montgomery, January 14, where it promptly responded 
with appropriate legislation in support of the action of the Conven¬ 
tion. An appropriation of $500,000 was made to “the cause of 
Southern independence”, and the Governor was authorized to issue 
$1,000,000 in treasury notes and $1,000,000 in eight per cent bonds 
“for military defense of the State.” 

The most dramatic events to take place in Montgomery were 
the organization of the new government, and the election and in¬ 
auguration of Jefferson Davis. February 4, 1861 delegates from 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Louisiana assembled here as a Provisional Congress of the Con¬ 
federacy, which after solemn deliberation formed the Provisional 
Government of the Confederate States of America, On February 
8 they adopted a Provisional Constitution, which they intended 
only for temporary use, and on February 9 they unanimously elect¬ 
ed Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, President of the Confederation. 
Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, was made Vice-President. 
President Davis was notified and he come immediately to Mont¬ 
gomery where, after reception festivities, he was presented by Mr. 
Yancey to a great popular gathering. President Davis made a 
speech which was received with wild enthusiasm and cheers by 
the people. This took place on the present Commerce Street front 
of the Exchange Hotel, which was then the political center of 
Montgomery. February 18 the first session of the Provisional 
Congress came to a close, after deciding that the new Confedera¬ 
tion would be governed by the present body for one year, and 
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afterwards by a legislature of two houses. 

Though the notice that the inauguration would take place on 
Monday was not dessiminated through the press until the Saturday 
previous there was a crowd of 10,000 people in. the city—obviously 
n very great assemblage for Montgmery, for her own population 
was less than 8,000. The inaugural procession formed on Mont¬ 
gomery Street with President Davis and Vice-President Stephens 
in the magnificant carriage of Colonel Tennent Lomax.- Magesti- 
cally it moved through the jubulant crowds out of Market Street, 
now Dexter Avenue, to the foot of Capitol hill which it slowly 
ascended. President Davis occupied a seat on the portico of 
the Capitol with the Vice-President seated on his right, and the 
Honorable Howard Cobb of Georgia, President of the Congress, 
at his left. Governor Moore occupied a seat on the platform built 
just below the level of the portico, where also were seated the 
members of Congress, who faced the President’s stand. The upper 
two porticos of the Capitol were crowded beyond capacity, men 
and women leaned forth from the windows and filled the doorways, 
and excited throngs covered the hillside. Just as the hands of the 
clock on the dome touched one the President took the Oath. A bronze 
star now serves as a marker to indicate the spot upon which he 
stood. His inaugural address was delivered in a calm, forcible 
manner—and it was with deepest inner convictions that he stated: 

We have entered upon the career of independence, and it must 
be inflexibly pursued. . . .As a necessity, not a choice, we have 
resorted to the remedy of separation, and henceforthe our energies 
must be directed to the conduct of our own affairs, and the per¬ 
petuity of the Confederacy which we have formed.” At the con¬ 
clusion of this impressive ceremony President Davis was wreathed 
with flowers by the devoted ladies present. 

The participants on that occasion had varied careers in the 
subsequent history of the Confederate States: the Military Escorts 
went almost as a whole unit into the service of the Confederacy, 
tiie officers who commanded these companies had distinguished 
military careers in the subsequent four years of the strife, many 
cf the officials of the Congress, after serving a time in politics, 
’vent into the army, and the young Assistants-Marshal were later 

v er y rauch in the spotlight in all military activities of the several 

states. 
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Mr. Yancey, though he had been a fiery leader of the secession 
movement, was temperamentally unsuited for administrative work. 
President Davis, however, in forming his cabinet offered him a 
position which he politely declined. Robert Toombs, a brilliant, 
warm-hearted Georgian, had been our President’s choice for Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, but South Carolina had indorsed Memminger. 
Mr. Toombs was made Secretary of State which, as it proved to be 
little more than a secretarial job, he gave up and joined the army. 
Mr. L. P. Walker was made Secretary of War at the instigation 
of Mr. Yancey. 

President Davis and his family lived in the two story residence 
which is now known as the “First White House of the Confed- I 
eracy”; it is preserved in its original form by the State having 
been purchased and removed to a location near the capitol. The 
government offices were located near the corner of Bibb and 
Commerce Streets. 

The Congress of the seceded states met again in Montgomery 
on March 11, 1861—this time to create and adopt the permanent 
Constitution of the Confederate States of America. This accom¬ 
plished it adjourned March 21. 

As the situation in Charleston, South Carolina was becoming 
tenser with the passage of each hour, Mr. L. P. Walker sent a 
message to General G. T. Beauregard giving him discretionary 
powers to bombard Fort Sumpter. That message was sent April 
11 from the building on the corner of Court street and Dexter 
Avenue. April 12, 1861 Fort Sumpter was bombarded—thus the 
War Between the States was precipitated. Its fall was acclaimed 
with wild enthusiasm and celebration in Montgomery. Though 
Lincoln called for troops the ardor of these hotspurs was un¬ 
quenchable. President Davis was accorded such an enthusiastic 
response, in answer to his call for men, that volunteers came much 
faster than they could be armed. The Alabama Arms Manufac¬ 
turing Company at Montgomery had the best machinery in the 
Confederacy for making Enfield rifles—it was kept to its top speed 
of production until materials finally became totally unavailable. In 
a public address at Montgomery Mr. Walker received a great 
ovation when he said, “The flag which now flaunts the breeze here 
will float over the dome of the old capitol at Washington before 
the first of May.” 
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Alas, alas for the impassioned dreams of these fire-eaters! As 
year followed upon year, the auroral splendor of the Confederate 
became gradually obscured by the black eclipse of Fate. 

Hard living conditions made people more susceptible to dis¬ 
ease; coupled with the inability to get drugs and medicines, it 
produced an alarming situation. This was remedied to a slight 
extent by Surgeon Richard Potts of Montgomery, who with and 
without government permission, traded cotton for drugs at New 
Orleans; also, some manufacturing laboratories established in 
Montgomery helped to alleviate some of the suffering. 

[ 

! The darkest day in Montgomery’s history was fast approach¬ 

ing. On April 10, 1865 Wilson’s command set out for Montgom- 
| Columbus, and WFst Point. The horror-stricken people re- 

! called the recent atrocities committed by this regiment of destruc- 
| don in Selma, and their consternation was deepened by the an¬ 
nouncement that a negro regiment had been added to Wilson’s 
band of brutal ruffians. Every possible provision was made for 
the protection of personal property, and 97,000 bales of cotton were 
burned to prevent its falling into the marauders’ hands. On April 
12 Wilson entered Montgomery and the mayor surrendered the 
unfortified and helpless city without contest—for hope was extinct. 
Thus the Cradle of the Confederacy passed into the enemy’s pos¬ 
session. 

Now as filmy clouds gather again about that immortal pano¬ 
rama screening it from view, we can only be deeply greatful to 
our forbears who lived in this land, and thought no sacrifice too 
great or too insignificant to lay before the sacred altar of Freedom. 
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POST WAR AMERICA 

By Harry M. Ayers 

(The following address made by Col. Harry M. Ayers, publisher of 
the Anniston Star, Anniston, Ala., was made before the Institute of 
International Affairs at Huntingdon College, on April 14, 1943. While 
the Alabama Historical Quarterly devotes its pages principally to events 
of the State’s past history it has been decided upon as an editorial policy 
to include in future issues of the magazine, addresses and essays per¬ 
taining to current history and to our future outlook. Col. Ayers’ address 
is the first of this type of material to be used in the Quarterly.) 

Mr. Chairman: Before we attempt to assay the political and 
economic forces now operating in the public affairs of this nation, 
or before we attempt to determine the direction in which we are 
to travel in the future, it occurs to me that it may be well to make 
a brief survey of our past and to take a look at the pathways we 
have trod thus far. To do this within the limited time allotted to 
me on this program it will be necessary to telescope history; but 
even a bird’s eye view of the past should be of value in charting 
our course for the journey that lies ahead. 

In his essay on “Compensation” Ralph Waldo Emerson laid 
down the premise that polarity, or action and reaction, is a uni¬ 
versal law of life; and when we look at the pananorama of our 
comparatively brief history as a people, we find that law in opera¬ 
tion at every turn. For instance, in this day when we are pleased 
to think of religious liberty as one of the freedoms for which we 
are fighting, it is well to contemplate the fact that many of our 
ancestors came here in order that they might enjoy the right to 
worship God in a light of their conscience. For a time that right 
prevailed, but as society became more organized the early Ameri¬ 
can bigots undertook to impress all Golonists into the established 
church of England. And when we consider the religious persecu¬ 
tions of New England and of Virginia, we can understand that the 
abuses committed against religion by the totalitarian powers of 
the Old World today are but reversions to the practices of a day 
that we thought was dead. 

In like manner, you will recall, those early Americans were 
proscribed by Colonial governors in the enjoyment of political and 
economic liberty. Hence, we had the Declaration of Independence 
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and the Revolution. But when we undertook to write our organic 
law for the thirteen original states reaction once more had set in 
and that body was more concerned with the protection of property 
rights than of human rights. Among the delegates to the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention 24 were the leading creditors of their com¬ 
munities, 15 were slaveholders, 14 were owners, though not 
occupiers, of Western lands, and 11 had substantial shipping in¬ 
terests. It is not surprising, therefore, that they assumed an ex¬ 
tremely conservative, if not reactionary, attitude in their delibera¬ 
tions. Indeed, when Thomas Jefferson, over in France at the time, 
learned of the contents of the document he “revolted,” and would 
have opposed ratification but for the assurance that his Bill of 
Rights would be incorporated by way of amendment. 

That reactionary trend was due, in a large measure, to the 
influence of Alexander Hamilton, who distrusted the people. We 
found very much the same atmosphere in the original Congress, 
and even before the passage of the Assumption Act, by which the 
new central government agreed to take in all state and federal 
bonds and to issue new federal bonds at par, to be met out of 
federal taxes, runners were sent throughout the country to gobble 
up for a few cents on the dollar securities that had been given to 
soldiers and other creditors of the original states. Charles and 
Mary Beard say there were 29 voting members who were involved 
in this shady business, which laid the basis for some of the great 
fortunes in the East that endure to this day. The New York Daily 
Advertiser in its issue of February 13, 1790, predicted that Robert 
Morris would profit from these transactions to the extent of 
$18,000,000; Jeremiah Wadsworth, $9,000,000, and Governor Clin¬ 
ton, $5,000,000. It might be said, too, that this one act was the 
beginning of the disparity in wealth between the North and the 
South as it was this section that suffered most from the sale of the 
securities. Due to poor communication, it was weeks before 
Southern people knew of the passage of the Assumption Act, and 

ence people down here fell easy prey to the wiles of the Eastern 
speculators. 


It was not long, however, before the Jeffersonian revolution 
set in. And it is well to keep in mind that revolutions never turn 
backward. Indeed, in his recent histories, the tenor of which Mr 
jefferson seems to have shared, Carl Van Doren avers that our 
1 -evolutionary War was not merely an uprising of the “embattled 
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farmer/’ but, like that of France, a widespread revulsion of the 
common men of the day against the status quo—the economic as 
well as the political inequities of the time—and in favor of a better 
world in which to live. Jefferson sought to captivate and imple¬ 
ment this spirit of unrest; but in spite of his agrarian-democratic 
ideas, the ever increasing wealth and population of the manufac¬ 
turing East continued to advance the Hamiltonian concept of gov¬ 
ernment by the few until a new spirit of revolt came to flower in 
the party battles of the Jackson period. 

Jackson was even more a man of the people than was Jeffer¬ 
son, and but for the War Between the States, which even James 
Madison envisaged as inevitable, it is conceivable that Abraham 
Lincoln might have perpetuated the democratic spirit that was 
inherent in his heart. His assassination was perhaps America’s 
greatest tragedy, assuming that he could have continued control 
of his Congress after the period of reunion. Yet, his untimely 
death ushered in an era that Matthew Josephson designates as 
that of the “Robber Barons,” and transferred the government of 
the United States, to all intents and purposes, from Washington 
to New York. 

This was the peroid, extending roughly from 1861 to 1901, 
when the Hamiltonian idea found its highest expression in Ameri¬ 
can government. It was the time of trusts, of rebates, of high 
tariffs, of frenzied finance of unrestricted immigration and much 
unemployment, and of dollar philosophy as opposed to social 
philosophy—a period in which Jay Cooke, J. P. Morgan, the Elder; 
John D. Rockefeller, Commodore Vanderbilt, Andrew Carnegie, 
Jim Fisk, Jr.; Jay Gould, Collis P. Huntington, Jim Hill, E. H. 
Harriman, Henry Frick, Leland Stanford and other so-called “Em¬ 
pire Builders” rode high, wide and handsome across the American 
political and economic scene. 

The antidote to this grandiose period of reaction was the 
Populist Revolt, which introduced to American politics such pic¬ 
turesque characters as “Pitchfork” Ben Tillman of South Caro¬ 
lina, “Sockless” Jerry Simpson and Mary Elizabeth Lease, “the 
Patrick Henry of petticoats,” both of Kansas; “Bloody Bridles” 
Waite of Colorado, Tom Watson of Georgia, Dr. C. W. Macune of 
Texas, James B. Weaver of Iowa and Ignatius Donnelly of Min¬ 
nesota. This “glorious company of the apostles” of human free- 
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dom suggests an article that Gerald W. Johnson wrote for Har¬ 
per’s a few years back under the title, “O For A Demagogue!” 
For even that strange species of the human family often serves a 
constructive purpose. 

Much of the philosophy of the Populists, who were the very 
antithesis of the Bourbons of the banker-industrialist regime, was 
refined by the elder LaFollette, William Jennings Bryan arid 
Theodore Roosevelt and eventually found its way into both the 
Democratic and the Republican platforms. They were responsible 
for better farm laws, better banking legislation, the curbing of the 
trusts, purer election laws and many other reforms that today are 
taken for granted. And in all their work they were aided and 
abetted in the cities by the so-called “yellow journalists” and the 
“muckrakers” of the national magazines. 

However, Theodore Roosevelt did not have an easy time in 
his effort to establish his New Nationalism over the opposition of 
the Robber Barons of his day, and it is recalled that when he 
undertook to curb the House of Morgan the Elder J. P. scurried 
down to Washington in high dander to give the young upstart a 
very sound verbal spanking. Yet, before he had finished his sec¬ 
ond term, during which he strove strenuously for better social, 
economic and political conditions, many of his opponents had been 
placed by him in the category of “undesirable citizens.” Never- 
theless, reaction did come again under the Taft administration, 
and it remained for Woodrow Wdlson, another Virginian, to re¬ 
affirm the Jeffersonian philosophy under the banner of the New 
breedom. But Wilson, too, had to fight all the way for his re¬ 
forms, and it is recalled that early in his administration another 
banker, Festus J. Wade of St. Rouis, led a delegation into the 
White House to put the ex-college professor in his place with 
respect to the governance of the Federal Reserve Board. Yet, 
when that delegation had finished their stormy protest they had 
!>een so confounded in regard to their own thesis that they left the 
White House speechless, and it was thence that Carter Glass be¬ 
came one of Wilson’s staunchest champions.' 

We all now are familiar with the impact of World War I 
n Woodrow Wilson’s domestic program..: Nor did he fail to 
anticipate its tragic results. For I have iri my possession a letter 
from his Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, in which he 
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says Mr. Wilson told him the day before war was declared 
that the thing he dreaded most about our involvement, next to the 
loss of so many fine young Americans, was the fact that he would 
have to take into his administration representatives of the big 
banking and manufacturing interests of the country—those so- 
called rugged individualists that had fought him all during his 
political life—and that this would result in the sabotage of many 
of his very progressive measures. That prophecy, as did several 
others that Mr. Wilson uttered, unfortunately came to pass in the 
period of “normalcy” that obtained throughout the Harding, Cool- 
idge and Hoover administrations—a period in which the forces of 
reaction once more assumed charge of the government. 

Mr. Hoover, however, was not as reactionary as were his 
immediate predecessors. He admitted that conditions had arisen 
that were beyond the ordinary processes of government to control, 
and that it would be necessary to invoke the credit of the Federal 
government to avert calamity. Hence, his Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and his appointment of some distinguished scholars 
to make a study of current social trends. The report of that com¬ 
mittee indicated that over a considerable period of years there 
had been developing a wide disparity between earned and un¬ 
earned wealth, the odds being stacked against the salaried and 
wage earning classes. This concentration of a vast proportion of 
the income from the people’s efforts under the control of a rela¬ 
tively small number of persons in an equally small segment of 
our country was regarded by many thoughtful persons to be alarm¬ 
ing. Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, even when President of the Com¬ 
monwealth and Southern Corporation, so stated in an address in 
New York before the American Newspaper Publishers Associa¬ 
tion. 


It was to correct this threat to the safety of our institutions 
that government by trial and error, now known as the New Deal, 
came into power under Franklin D. Roosevelt. And in this con¬ 
nection, Mr. Walter Lippmann well says in an article in the Sum¬ 
mer number of The Yale Review, 1935: “As for social insurance, 
while it represents a new function of the federal government, it is 
not a new function in state government, and Republican leaders, 
including Mr. Hoover, have indorsed it in principle.” He also says 
that Mr. Hoover promoted the St. Lawrence Seaway as a competitor 
with the railroads, and continues: “To regulate large corporations 
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and high finance, to extend government enterprise into fields oc¬ 
cupied by private enterprise, to use government enterprise as a 
threat to compel private monopoly to reduce its rates, to insure 
the weaker members of the community by collective action—none 
of these things is new in principle. They all are a continuation of 
a movement in American politics which goes back at least fifty 
years, and there is little in the New Deal reforms which was not 
implicit in the New Nationalism of Theodore Roosevelt or the New 
Freedom of Woodrow Wilson.” 

I have tried to show in this discussion thus far that the stream 
of American history has followed a process of ebb and flow ever 
since Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton began their his¬ 
toric political battles in the formative days of the Republic. The 
one trusted the people, while the other distriusted the people, and up 
to this good day the adherents of neither Jefferson nor Hamilton 
have won a complete victory. This is as it should be, because if 
Jefferson’s will had prevailed unchallenged our government might 
have degenerated into a pure democracy, whereas if Hamilton 
had been able to impose his will on the people we might have had 
an aristocracy of wealth or a monarchy. But we now are forced 
to admit that both men rendered invaluable service to their com¬ 
mon country, and under the representative system of government 
which has evolved we of this day have become the beneficiaries of 

a composite of the ideas of two of the greatest minds any govern- 
ment has ever known. 


Be this as it may, the American electorate now is being called 
upon to decide the sort of government we are to have in the years 
that lie immediately ahead. Personally, I believe in the capitalist 
system, or what has come to be known as free enterprise: a sys¬ 
tem of umpired competition. I look forward with keen anticipation 
to the day when we can dismantle many of our Washington boards 
and bureaus, and to the day when we can return to a larger 
measure of states rights. But if we would avoid runaway inflation 
and economic chaos, we should be slow to withdraw many of the 
restraints that have been set up as artificial controls during the 
war. We dare not take any chance that would allow our boys on 
tae fighting fronts of the world to come back to an America that 

ia no better than the one which they are risking their lives to 
defend. 
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I feel impelled also to emphasize once more that we are living 
in a period of world revolution, and that revolutions do not turn 
back the clock, notwithstanding the temporary victory of Senor 
Franco of Spain, who, I believe, is living on borrowed time. Mr, 
Wallace was by no means merely rhetorical when he said that 
this is the century of the common man. General Smuts said the 
same thing in a different way in a speech before the League of 
Nations back in 1918. “There is no doubt/’ he declared, “that 
mankind is once more on the move . . . The tents have been struck, 
and the great caravan of humanity is once more on the march.” 
Britain, however, did not appreciate this fact after the armistice 
and attempted to restore the status quo ante bellum, as did we. 
Edward Hallett Carr, in the introduction to his “Conditions of 
Peace” cites instance after instance as to our common delinquency 
and as to how we allowed the dissatisfied powers to gain the as¬ 
cendancy in air force, in tank production, in finance and foreign 
trade, and in social service to the underprivileged at home. 

“If the victors in the present war,” says Mr. Carr, “are able 
to create the conditions of an orderly and progressive development 
in human society, peace and security will be added unto them. 
But they will have to learn the paradoxical lesson that the condL 
tion of security is continuous advance. The political social ^nd 
economic problems of the post-war world must be approached with 
the desire not to stabilize, but to revolutionize.” 

Mr. Carr is a sometime professor of International Politics in 
the University College of Wales and the chief editorial writer of 
The London Times. And the England of today seems to be taking 
his advice to heart, because what would have been regarded as 
more revolutionary a few years ago than the plan for a post-war 
world enunciated recently by Winston Churchill, a Conservative, 
or the abolition of the old school tie as the open sesame to an 
appointment in the British foreign service, all appointments here¬ 
after to be made on the basis of competitive examinations without 
regard to social rank, according to Albert Viton in the Winter 
number of The American Scholar? Plans are also under way for 
the widespread democratization of education in the British Isles, 
as a result of which the old school tie hereafter will lose much of 
its meaning, holding for its wearers little more than a sentimental 
value. 
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But if we are safe in predicating our judgments on recent 
actions in the Congress of the United States, it would seem that 
many in this country still believe that they can with impunity turn 
back the clock and close their eyes to present day measurements 
of space and time and movement. I have particular reference to 
the proposed abolition of the National Resources Planning Board 
and the summary manner in which its recent report was dismissed. 
For the Congress to undertake to supplant the functions discharged 
already by this excellent organization is an aberration. It is a 
work that calls for painstaking investigation and specialized and 
detached consideration, desiderata for which the Congress has 
neither the time nor the mental aptitude. 

• ^he limitation of time imposed upon me will not permit a 
detailed discussion of that report, but any one who wishes to get 
a copy may do so by writing to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., and enclosing 25 cents in stamps. Its recom¬ 
mendations in outline are as follows: 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

1. Benefit payments to workers under Social Security who 
become ill or disabled. 

2. Federal aid to qualified youths who desire college training 
and better educational opportunity for all. 

3. Extension of Social Security to some classes now exempt. 

4. Aid to local communities to build hospitals as part of a 
broad health program, including Government co-operation with 
the medical profession in a plan for patients to pay medical ex¬ 
penses on a “budget plan.” 

S - Greater assistance to the aged, blind, and other groups 
receiving public assistance. 

6. Free lunches for all school children. 
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WAR TO PEACE ECONOMY 

1. Guarantee every man released from armed forces or war 
plants a jot^6 with “fair pay and working conditions.” 

2. Continue rationing and other wartime restrictions so long 
as necessary. 

3. Give labor “responsibility in organization and sharing in 
management.” 

4. Consolidation of railroads into a limited number of regional 
systems. 

5. Government-private partnership in some plants and facili¬ 
ties, with Government deciding what concerns should be left 
operating in such fields as aircraft, shipbuilding, aluminum, and 
magnesium. 

I fear, however, that the Congress has misread the signs of 
the time if it thinks that it can temporize with a subject as vital 
as this report undoubtedly is to the national interest. There is 
hardly a large business enterprise in the country today that is not 
engaged on private studies with respect to post-war conditions. 
But it is seriously to be doubted if private business can retool and 
reorganize to meet the challenge that will come when the war is 
over and demobilization of the armed forces and workers in war 
plants begins. Some measure of cooperation between the govern¬ 
ment and private enterprise seems inevitable if we are not to repeat 
the mistakes of 25 years ago. At any rate, it is heartening to know 
that even the presidents of the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and of the National Association of Manufacturers, both anti- 
New Dealers, are agreed upon the necessity for intelligent planning 
in advance of the surrender of the Axis powers. 

But however we may decide to organize our domestic economy, 
we still will not be secure, regardless of how many ships, planes, 
guns and tanks we may possess, if we undertake to live again in 
a state of isolation. It is not within my province on this occasion 
to recommend any one of the many plans that have been offered 
for the organization of the peace. I do agree with Mr. Willkie, 
Sir Norman Angell and Chiang Kai-shek that we must have a 
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world plan. There is something good in them all: the Hoover- 
Gibson plan, the Hambro plan, the Culbertson plan, the Motherwell 
| plan, the Stassen plan, the Federal Council of Churches plan, the 
plan that is being evolved by the Shotwell Committee, the plan 
that was hinted at by Mr. Churchill in his last address and many 
others that may not have come to my attention. 

Practically all of these plans are united on the general prin¬ 
ciple that the Axis powers must be defeated unequivocally and 
demilitarized immediately thereafter. Most of them agree, too, 
that there should be some sort of police force to maintain the 
peace and restore order. Moreover, there should be a broad pro¬ 
gram for the restoration of the loot the Axis agents have stolen 
from the occupied countries, and it goes without saying that we 
in America will have to join with other members of the United 
Nations in feeding and rehabilitating the conquered countries. 

‘There is also something to be said in favor of Congressman 
George S. Dewey's World Bank plan for stabilization and main¬ 
tenance of the peace. I might add, too, that my fellow-townsman, 
Mr. F. O. Tyler, a Yale graduate, a student, a manufacturer and 
a bank director, has evolved a similar plan that has attracted wide 
attention. 

But whatever plan we may eventually adopt, collaborate we 
must. And the best way we can prove to a suspicious world that 
we have come to our senses is to give expression immediately to 
some such evidence of good faith as is contained in the Ball-Burton- 
Hill-Hatch resolution now pending before the Senate, and then 
vote without reservation for the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Unless one or the other, or both, of these steps 
is taken, we cannot hope to retain the confidence of our allies, 
and our voice will accordingly be weakened in the conduct of 
international relations from this time out. 

In conclusion of this address, already too prolonged, I beg 
your indulgence to quote the peroration of an address by that 
matchless apostle of peace, the late Newton D. Baker, before the 
Democratic National Convention in Madison Square Garden on 
Jnne 29, 1924. Speaking extemporaneously in behalf of a minority 
report indorsing the League of Nations, he pleaded with tears 
streaming down his cheeks for the Convention not to desecrate the 
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memory of his departed chief. His remarks were taken down by 
his secretary, Mr. Ralph Hayes, as he spoke and Mr. Hayes has 
just furnished me with a copy. He said in closing that epic appeal: 

“I am a middle-aged man and I shall never be called upon 
again for any profitable service in any other war, even though 
one were to come tomorrow. I am past the military age, but I 
have memories. On battlefields in Europe I closed the eyes of 
soldiers in American uniform who were dying and who whispered 
to me messages to bring to their mothers. I talked with them of 
death in battle, and oh, they were superb; never a complaint, never 
a regret; willing to go if only two things might be-—one that their 
kinfolk might know they died bravely and the other that somebody 
would pick up their sacrifice and build on this earth a- temple of 
peace in which the triumphant intellect and spirit of man might 
dwell in harmony, taking away from the children of other genera¬ 
tions the curse and menace of that bloody fight. 

“If I could have kept those boys in this country I would have 
done it. The accident of a strange and perverse fate called upon 
me, who loved the life of youth, called upon me to come to your 
homes and ask you to give me your sons that I might send them 
into these deadly places.' And I watched them and shrank with 
fear and anxiety for them, and I welcomed the living back with 
unutterable relief, and I swore an obligation to the dead that, in 
season and out, by day and by night, in church, in political meet¬ 
ing, in the market place, I would lift up my voice always and ever 
until their sacrifices were perfected. 

“I have one other debt—I beg your patience while I pay it. 
I served Woodrow Wilson for five years. He is standing at the 
throne of a God whose approval he won and has received. As he 
looks down from there I say to him: ( I did my best. I am doing 
it now.’ I feel his spirit here palpably about us. He is standing 
here, speaking through my weak voice, his presence—not that 
crippled, broken figure that I last saw but the stalwart, majestic 
leader is standing here—using me to say to you, 'Save mankind! 
Do America's Duty!’" 
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JOURNAL OF MRS. GOVERNOR JOHN GAYLE 

(Mrs. Gayle, wife of John Gayle, Alabama^ seventh Governor, left 
a journal which her descendants preserved for more than a century before 
publishing it. One of these prefaced the journal with some family history 
which is reproduced here for the information of those who are interested 
in genealogy. Governor and Mrs. Gayle were the parents of Mrs. Amelia 
Gayle Gorgas, who was for many years librarian of the University of 
Alabama and for whom the new University library is named. They were 
also the grandparents of William Crawford Gorgas, the world’s greatest 
sanitarian, a native Alabamian, who was decorated by King George, while 
lying on his death bed in London. His funeral was held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedial, the highest honor that Britain could pay a distinguished Ameri¬ 
can. When his body reached Washington it lay in state for four days 
and was finally laid to rest on one of the most beautiful slopes of Arling¬ 
ton Cemetery. Dr. Gorgas had previously been decorated for his work 
for humanity by other kings and countries. He was closely associated 
with the work done in Cuba and in the Panama Canal region in ex¬ 
terminating yellow fever. He was the son of General Josiah Gorgas, 

Chief Ordnance officer for the Confederate Government and Amelia 
(Gayle) Gorgas.) 


PREFACE 

These extracts from the journal of'Mrs. Sarah Haynesworth 
Gayle, are selected and published by one of her grandchildren, who 
entei tains for her the most ardent affection and admiration, and 
hopes to use the story of her life, told in her own charming 
language, as a bond to hold her descendants together, and to 
strengthen those ties of kindred for which she had such enthusiastic 
veneration. The extracts are prefaced by some short sketches of 
our ancestors and kindred, drawn from reliable sources and dating 
from 1625 to the present day, October, 1895. 


John Furman, the first of the name known in America, came 
to the Province of Massachusetts about 1625. It is believed he 
came from England. He left many descendants. Josiah Furman, 
horn May 13, 1744, in New York State, came with his father, Wood 
b'urman, to Sumpter, S. C., and died there in 1800. Richard Fur- 
nan, D.D., was eminent for his learning and eloquence, and is 
mentioned in the history of the revolutionary war. He married a 
Miss Haynesworth and died in 1826. His sister married Henry 
Haynesworth, direct ancestor of Mrs. Gayle. The Furmans were 
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generally men of letters and influence. 

The Haynesworths settled first in Virginia, and in the long 
time of which we have record were men of education, belonging 
generally to the learned professions. Richard Haynesworth mar¬ 
ried in Sumpter, S* C., Elizabeth Hesse, born in 1718 in Basle, 
Switzerland. She died in 1806 aged eighty-eight years, leaving 
many descendants, and is buried in the family graveyard, now 
owned by Col. John L. Moore, north of Savannah Swamp, Sumpter 
District, S. C. 

Henry Haynesworth, their fourth son, was born Nov. 7, 1746. 
He married Sarah P'urman, daughter of Judge Wood Furman, 
March 10, 1774. 

Richard Haynesworth, son of the above, was born Feb. 20, 
1775 and died Nov. 25, 1826. He married June 14, 1801, in Sumpter 
County, S. C., Sarah Pringle, of the well-known family of that 
name. Mrs. Gayle's Scotch descent came through the Pringles. 

Sarah Haynesworth Gayle was the only daughter of Richard 
Haynesworth and Sarah Pringle. She was born January 10, 1804, 
.in Sumpter County, S. C., and was married to John Gayle at 
Sheldon Plantation on the Alabama River, in Clark Co., Ala. She 
died at the age of thirty-one of lockjaw, in Tuscaloosa, while her 
husband, then Governor, was absent in the Indian country. The 
pathetic scene of her death is still remembered in that part of 
Alabama. With her raven hair falling around her, and her brilliant 
black eyes fixed in speachless agony upon the group of helpless 
littles ones who surrounded her, she lay eagerly listening to every 
sound, hoping to hear the familiar step she had so often greeted 
with rapture; until, as the hours went anxiously by, she realized 
that the shades of death were closing around her. With a last 
effort she wrote on a scrap of paper this farewell to her idolized 
husband: “I testify with my dying breath that, since first I laid 
by young heart upon his manly bosom, I have known only love 
and happiness/' She was buried as she desired, near her mother 
on the Alabama River, but has since been removed to Mobile where 
she rests beside her husband. The following inscription is on 
her tomb: 
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SARAH ANN GAYLE 

wife of 

JOHN GAYLE 

was born the 18th of January, 1804, 
was' married the 14th of November, 1819, 
and died the 31st of July, 1835. 

She was alike distinguished for steady and unwavering Chris¬ 
tian piety, for her social and domestic virtues, and for the bright¬ 
ness and beauty of her intellect.” 

Governor John Gayle, her husband, was the son of Matthew 
Gayle (who was born in S..C., about 1753, and died in 1820) and 
of Mary Reese. The history of his life is told in the inscription 
on his monument erected in the family lot in Mobile. 

OUR FATHER 


“A GOOD MAN LEAVETH AN INHERITANCE TO HIS 

CHILDREN’S CHILDREN” 

Graduated at S. C. College, 1813 

Member of Territorial Legislature of Alabama, 1817. 

Judge of 3d Jud’l Circuit, ex officio Judge of the Supreme Court, 

1823-1828 

Speaker of Alabama House Rep, 1829. 

Governor of the State 1831-1835 
Representative in Congress, 1847. 

Judge of the U. S. District Court of Alabama, 1849. 
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In the family, his brightest and best qualities were revealed. 
To the public he was the patriotic citizen, beloved by all. 

Children of John Gayle and Sarah Haynes worth: 

I. Matthew Gayle, born in 1820 and died unmarried. 

II. Sarah Ann Gayle, born on Sheldon Plantation, and married 
in Mobile to Dr. Wm. B. Crawford, who died in Malaga, Spain, 
in 1843. She died Nov. 27, 1895. She had four children: Clara, 
who lived a sweet, gentle life and died, after she was grown, in 
Mobile, where she is buried. William B. Crawford, now living in 
Texas, is married and has six children. Amelia, who lived with 
her mother. Sarah, who was married in 1884, to Samuel Hughes of 
Edgefield, S. C. She has three children: Samuel Hughes, Jr., born 
in 1885; Sarah Amelia Hughes born in 1891; died in 1895; Craw¬ 
ford Hughes born in 1887, died an infant; and Mary Adams Hughes 
born in 1893. 

III. Amelia Ross Gayle, married to Josiah Gorgas, a grad¬ 
uate of West Point, in 1841. He resigned from the U. S. A r my 
when the war broke out between the North and South, and offering 
his services to the Confederacy was made Chief of Ordnance, with 
the rank of Brigadier General. Mr. Davis considered his Depart¬ 
ment the best organized in the government. After the war he 
served as Vice Chancellor of the University of the South and 
President of the University of Alabama. He died in 1883 having 
always commanded the honor and respect of all who knew him. 

Their children are: Dr. Wm. C. Gorgas, a surgeon in the 
Army, who married Marie Doughty of Cincinnati in 1885; they 
have one daughter, Aileen, born Sept. 10, 1889. N. P. Jessie Gorgas 
and Mary Gayle Gorgas who live with their mother at Tuscaloosa. 
Amelia Gayle Gorgas, who married George Palfrey, Dec. 1881 and 
has three children : Jessie, born in 1883; William Taylor, 1885; 
Amelia, 1888. Maria Bayne Gorgas, living in New York, Richard 
Haynesworth Gorgas, now living in Fort Worth, Texas. 

IV. Mary Reese Gayle, married in 1852, to Hugh Kerr Aiken 
of South Carolina. He entered the Confederate service as Colonel 
of Cavalry, and served throughout the Civil War in command of 
“Butler’s Brigade.” He was killed in defense of his native State. 
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near Eynche’s Creek, S. C, Feb. 1864 and is buried in the family 
lot in Windsboro, S. C. His record as a soldier and citizen is 
without blemish. Their children are: Nannie, the idol of her 
parents, died when she was two years old, in 1857 and was buried 
in Mobile. John Gayle Aiken, a physician of New Orleans, mar¬ 
ried in 1882 to Ada Holcombe, daughter, of Dr. Wm. Holcombe; 
Their children are: Wm. Holcombe, born May 1883; Hugh Kerr 
born in Sept., 1884; Edith Bayne, born in Nov. 1885; John Gayle, 
born in Aug. 1887; Warrick, born in Aug., 1889; Ralph Pringle, 
born in Dec. 1892; Carrie Aiken who was married Dec. 12, 1889 to 
McBride C. Robertson and now lives in Columbia, S. C.; they have 
two children, Mary Gayle, born in Sept. 1892, and Minna Bayne 
born Nov. 28th, 1895. 

V. Richard Haynesworth Gayle was born in Tuscaloosa in 
1832. He was a gallant naval officer during the Civil War and 
was captured while running the blockade and imprisoned in Fort 
Warren, near Boston. After the war he married Flora Gayle and 
died in New Orleans in 1873, leaving no children. 

VI. Anna Marie Gayle was born in Tuscaloosa in 1835, during 
her father’s term of office as Governor of Alabama. She married 
Thomas L. Bayne in 1853 and lived in New Orleans. Her grace, 
vivacity and bright intellect made her a social ornament, while 
her wise philanthropy enabled her to be generous and useful to all. 
In her home life, her strong noble character and beautiful soul won 
the enduring love of all who surrounded her, leaving a spiritual 
impress which time is powerless to efface.—“Her children shall 
rise up and call her blessed; her husband also and he praiseth her.” 
Lhos. L. Bayne was born in Georgia in 1824; He graduated at 
Yale College in 1847 and moved to New Orleans where he prac¬ 
ticed law until the war when he entered the Washington Artillery, 
and was wounded at the Battle of Shiloh. Recovering from his 
wounds he was appointed Chief of the Bureau of Foreign Supplies 
m Richmond, in the Department of Gen. Gorgas. After the war' 
he resumed the practice of his profession and died Dec. 10, 1892, 
universally beloved and honored. Their children are: Mary A. 
Bayne who was married first to George Behn and in Dec. 1881 to 
Qarraugh Albert Shelby Vaught of New Orleans. Her children 
are: Amelia Behn, born in Sept. 1878; T. L. Bayne Vaught born 
n April, 1882; Mary Bayne Vaught, born in Nov. 1886; Annot 
byle Vaught born in Nov. 1892. John Gayle Bayne born Aug. 18, 
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1858 was a most promising and beloved child who died when six 
years old, during the war, in Richmond. 

Edward Bowen and T. L. Bayne, twin sons who died when 
they were infants in 1860. 

Charles Bowen Bayne, born Oct. 12, 1861 and died in Mobile 
in Aug., 1884. He had just been admitted into partnership in his 
father's law firm, and in his short life, full of golden promise, had 
won much affection. 

Edith Bayne, born in 1863 and married in 1882 to George 
Denegre, a lawyer in New Orleans, who became her father's 
partner. 

Thos. L. Bayne, born in 1865, and married in 1891 to Gretchen 
Miller of New Orleans. They have two children: T. L. Bayne III., 
born Dec. 31, 1891; William Miller Bayne born May 1893. 

Minna Bayne, born July 11, 1868, married to Dr. Stanhope 
Jones in 1888 and died March 2, 1893. She was a most devoted 
daughter, a sweet sister, devoted wife and a most tender and pas¬ 
sionately loving mother; her affections were so strong and her 
personality so vivid that they seem best expressed by the epitaph 
on her grave in the Mobile family lot: “She sleeps but her heart 
waketh". Her children are: Stanhope, born Nov. 6, 1889, now 
living with his uncle, T. L. Bayne; Mirian Gayle born March 12, 
1891; and Thos. Bayne, born Jan. 18, 1893. These two are the 
adopted children of George Denegre and Edith Bayne. Hugh A. 
Bayne born Feb. 15, 1870 and married Oct. 8, 1895 to Helen Chaney 
of South Manchester, Conn. 


Mrs. Gayle’s Journal 

“It would not answer to whisper to the more refined of this 
day what composed my pleasures; but to you, dears, it would be 
amusing to know what made your mother’s spring-time happy? 
while so many aids are called to make your so. 


(Here follows extracts from a letter written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Miller, and containing some personal recollections of her grandparents 
who were married in 1774 and included in Mrs. Gayle’s Journal.) 

M y grandfather was named Henry Haynesworth. My grand¬ 
mother Sarah Furman. They met for the first time at the Hills 
Church, as it was called, where her brother came up from Charles¬ 
ton to preach the Gospel. She asked a young lady who sat by her, 
before service, who the handsome gentleman was who had just 
arrived and she replied it was her brother. They became ac¬ 
quainted; were married. Her brother Richard Furman was truly 
eloquent; we have seen it somewhere printed that Cornwallis had 
said that he did not dread a regiment as much as he did the public 
addresses of young orator Furman. He was an earnest and zealous 
minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Grandfather Henry Haynes¬ 
worth had four sisters. One Elizabeth Haynesworth, the first of 
the name (and was my name) afterwards married the minister 
Richard Furman, and was his first wife. Thus his visit to Sumter 
County, S. C. to preach the unsearchable riches of the Gospel, was 
the occasion of making new acquaintances, who here united a 
brother and sister to a brother and a sister in the holy relations of 
matrimony and who were progenitors of numerous families. What 
may appear sometimes to our finite minds as the result of chance 

or accident was the overruling providence of God, for the salvation 
and good of many. 


Rev. R. Furman returned home and resided in Charleston, 

where he officiated as minister during his lifetime and gained 

celebrity for having gratuitously attended and cured many cases 

of yellow fever during its prevalence there; he had the title of 

doctor. He had two children by his first marriage, Wood and 
Richard. 


“My grandfather was engaged in the war with the mother 
country. He was in very feeble health when I remember him, and 
died of palsy; but I am much impressed by my grandmother con¬ 
ducting the family worship during his lifetime and illness. My 
giandfather was highly esteemed, had slaves and home and lands 
and lived very independently. His plantation was four miles from 
toe Hills church and seven from Sumter County house. His dwell- 
h ’g is still standing; a good two-story, with venerable trees sur¬ 
rounding it, mostly mulberry. They afforded shade that was truly 
•‘freshing in the summer and the early and abundant fruit was 
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luscious and is still remembered. The ground was literally covered 
with mulberries, and grandmother’s chicks out-of-doors also en¬ 
joyed them. My visits to them when a little girl were very pleas¬ 
ant but I was too young to remember much of my grandfather. 
Near by his house there was a sheet of water and a mill that is 
still in operation; and which he had kept either sawing boards for 
building or ground corn of different kinds, and industry was seen 
on every hand.” 


Mrs. Gayle’s Story Resumed 

The writer when a child enjoyed the shady road under the 
trees to the mill, the sight of the water, the boat, fishermen in the 
distance, the roaring and foaming of the flood-gates, the noise of 
the mill, and she could not keep quiet when such lovely and ex¬ 
citing scenes were near. She remembers even now the nice biscuits 
that she would have given her by her grandmother on such occa¬ 
sions, which she would enjoy and run back to the mill along the 
shaded path and see all over again. 

“Thus it is in life we live scenes of memory when we can do 
nothing else. Grandmother acted as clerk of the Hills church, 
being able to write a better hand and more competent than any of 
the male members who were attached to the church, and so the 
honor was conferred on her. Although deeply pious she would 
assemble her grandchildren around her on a Christmas morning 
and take her large white china bowl with red figures around it and 
in her lap beat us up an eggnog. I can remember but little of our 
journey from South Carolina, commenced in, I think, March, 1810. 
It was a wild road, I know, and we were often attended by the 
Indians, in whom we had no confidence. Pah slept with arms um 
der his head, and any stir among the horses at night, roused all 
and put them on their guard. Sometimes I rode on a pack horse, 
but was always in a glee when mounted on one by myself, and 
allowed to follow my humour in keeping the path (for road there 
Was none in many places) or wandering off at short distances 
amongst the undisturbed shade of trees which encroached on the 
track we travelled. At night I remember being always the busiest 
in running.from the tent to the fires where supper was preparing. 
The coffee in a tin cup was delicious. We arrived at Fort Stod- 
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dert, 1 then occupied by the military, commanded by Capt., now 
Major-Gen’t E. P. Gaines from whom we received the kindest atten¬ 
tions. How great was my ecstacy when I saw for the first time 
the regularity and discipline, or what was more to me, the polished 
arms and uniform dresses of the soldiers! I flew from place to 
place, and when Mah became uneasy and sent a servant for me 
I was found at the guard house, seated on a soldier’s knees giving 
and receiving delight; for all was new and I was the only child 
but one in the fort. The officers fancied me and took me with 
them to the parade and all other military exercises. I was frank 
and lively fearless they endeavored to make me and partly suc¬ 
ceed, for the time. They would place me on the wheel of the cannon, 
and encourage me to stand the report without shrinking. At one 
time I sprung back, and in catching at the one who stood near me, 
seized something in his bosom, which proved a dirk, handsomely 
mounted in silver, which he gave me, and tied around me with a 
profusion of green ribbon. With this little weapon, I used for 
many years afterwards to mingle with the officers on parade, 
mounting a gentle pony, a present of my father’s, low enough for 
me to spring from the ground to the saddle. They delighted to 
humor all of my childish whims, and indulged as I was at home 
and abroad, no wonder they were not a few. In two or three 
months after our arrival I was taken with the fever; death was 
anticipated with certainty for the little stranger. My poor mother 
went in her despair to look at the lonely spot which was to receive 
her only child,—the physician with whom I was a favorite, sat 
at my bedside night and day; but at last gave me up. I have an 
indistinct recollection of lying on a pallet on the floor and on 
opening my eyes for the first time for many days to consciousness 
wondering to see the negroes crying around me. I grew better, 
and Col. Richard Sparks, he is in Heaven now, came to see me,— 
went home and told his wife, the sick child must be taken to his 
house until she got stronger. She came the next day and was in¬ 
terested and affected at Mah’s absolute devotion to me. She wore 
a blue ribbon about her neck, which on my noticing, she stooped 
over me, and let me untie and take it. A bed was placed in a 
wagon, and placed in that I was slowly carried out to the Colonel’s 
residence. There his kindly foresight had provided me a playmate 


on , th ® bl “ ff of the Alabama River about fifty miles above Mobile, 
U m 1799, abandoned after establishment of the cantonement at Mount Vernon. 
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in Louisa Hollinger, two or three years my senior, with whom I 
formed an acquaintance which ripened into sincere friendship. 
She is now the wife of George Owen. She was the pet of Mrs. I., 
of Col. Sparks—dear old man; he spoilt his ‘little froggy’, as he 
called me. Every morning at reveille, we were taken up, wrapped 
in gowns and dragged in a wheelbarrow (I think) to the . parade 
where the music effectually drove away drowsiness and animated 
our spirits; in a little while the invalid devoures her breakfast 
voraciously. It was understood, too, that the band, a very fine 
one, was expected to perform every night for our amusement at 
the door; and the only time I remember to have seen my dear 
protector out of- temper, was when an officer detained it at his 
quarters for a company of his friends. I returned to my parents 
restored to health. 

“It was not riskecTto spend another summer at the same place, 
but a place was settled five miles off the river, to which we moved. 
It was named Mount Vernon 2 and here, we spent a happy, happy 
period of my life. The regiments followed after a little;—the band 
was again heard night and day,—I was again domesticated at the 
tents of the officers and every hour was full of pleasure. Old Mr. 
Gayle came from Carolina and lived about a mile and a half from 
us. I asked no more. Mrs. Gayle and my mother, Mr. Gayle and 
iny father, were bosom cronies. The eldest girls noticed me, my 
future husband carressed me, as a wayward only child, and Maria 
I indeed loved as -my playfellow and only friend for the neighbor¬ 
hood was thinly peopled and my opportunities for seeing females 
was very limited. Louisa, Maria, and the family of Judge Toulmin 3 
were nearly all I cared for in the wide world. With these I walked 
and rode and danced, bathed, sung and learned, what little I did 


a Near the juncture of the Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers, headquarters during 
the Creek Indian War 1813-14 for General F. L. Claiborne, occupied as barracks 
by U. S. soldiers as late as 1890. Seven hundred Apache Indians with their 
Chief, Geronimo, were held within the enclosure. Abandoned as a barracks, given 
to the State and converted into the “'Mount Vernon Hospital” really the State 
insane asylum for Negroes, 

3 Judge Harry Toulmin, born in England, 1766, died in Washington County 
1824; appointed by President Thomas Jefferson, Judge of the Superior Court of 
the Mississippi Territory of which Alabama was then a part and later became 
Judge of what was then called the Tombigbee District. He was the author of 
Toulmin’s “Digest of the Laws of the State of Alabama”. 
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learn. I was a wild and happy being whose dreams of the world 
were awakened by the reading of novels and poetry. I was left 
to select books for myself, and no wonder I lost myself in the 
delicious images of romance spread around me. My taste has not 
been reclaimed—it is impossible to apply myself now to useful 
reading. 

“It was in the summer of 1816 1 that I sat upon the bank of the 
Alabama to enjoy the cool breeze that brought the water in gentle 
ripples to my feet. A slight noise made me look up and a little 
bark came gliding by with but a single occupant—a girl not more 
than fourteen. My first impression was fear that she was in danger; 
the next, admiration of the skill with which she guided the frail 
vessel, and at the novelty of her appearance. A fouling-piece with 
the usual accoutrements, and a fishing line were laid across the 
boat, and I observed wild flowers scattered at the bottom. The 
young voyager had dropped her bonnet upon her shoulders and a 
profusion of dark glossy black hair sometimes fell over her face, 
obscuring a pair of dark laughing eyes that glanced at me mis¬ 
chievously, after the first surprise had worn away. Exercises had 
given a fine glow to her somewhat sunburned countenance, and 
an arched smile lurked around her mouth, with an expression frank, 
artless and one would say bold, had her appearance not told that 
the customs of cultivated life had taught her to veil the feelings of 
nature. The boat dropped down the stream and was lost to my 
view; yet long after I remained thinking of the young creature 
whose life, I could not but hope, might be as gentle and quiet as 
the waters over whose bosom she floated. Years passed, and chance 
almost brought me back to the same spot with the object fresh in 
my recollections. I looked up the river and started, to see the 
canoe again coming to me. But the sound of childish glee now 
came upon the air, mixed with accents I knew to be childish. It 
came along and a female sat upon the seat with a blooming little 
girl at her feet; one still younger lay sleeping in the nurse’s arms, 
and a boy, his mother’s very image, hung over the edge, dipping 
his hand in the current, questioning her, who with her replies 
mingled cautions lest he might fall over. Her cheek was pale and 
thin, her hair braided, and simply confined around her head; her 
eye was dark and in place of its joyous mildness a calm tenderness, 
a touching indescribable something shown out. It was the same, 


4 A day dream. 
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the very same young being who ten years before had come across 
my vision like a thing of fancy. I knew her, though changed, so 
as to make me sad to contemplate—and she knew me too, for she 
bent her head and smiled while she said*—‘my cargo is now a 
treasure, sir’. Daughters of my heart, that girl was thy parent; 
those precious children thee, my Sarah and Amelia. 

“Mr. Mayhew was my instructor; he seemed partial to me 
and I paid it back double. I never feared him—a covert expres¬ 
sion in his dark eyes was encouragement enough for me when I 
had my lessons better than my class, and mischievously wanted to 
show off a little. He summoned me, too, when strangers came 
to hear the girls read and I remember well how proudly I walked 
the floor when his ‘view well indeed’ sent me to my seat. He was 
a man of ardent feelings and the only time I ever stood as a culprit 
before him, they overcame him, when he told me how my parents 
looked to my exertions and conduct then, as a reward for the 
anxiety they experienced on my account, he had been absent from 
his family two years and when he said ‘You cannot know half a 
father feels for his child’, the tenderness of the parent gushed from 
his eyes, and forgetting what I stood there for, I pulled my bonnet 
over my face, and cried heartily with him. 

My escape was complete, and maybe the sympathy I showed 
then contributed to it often afterwards. He, too, my excellent 
friend, has mouldered near the scene of his former usefulness, on 
the edge of the same path he trod times without number, on his 
way to the academy. So it is—my father, my mother my idolizing 
mother, my friends Amelia and Sarah, my good tutor,—all are 
buried, yet I am happy—the recollection of them has no bitterness 
in it, it only melts me, rouses all that is good in my nature; makes 
me turn with the more intense delight, to the good yet left, and 
with subdued hope to the moment when those I possess, and those 
I have lost, will be secured to me forever. 

Mrs. P. looked singular with a veil that did not suit her age. 
A veil looks over the beaming features of youth—of glowing, 
smiling fifteen—but fifty! This is doubtless owing to the different 
ideas my mother encouraged; nothing but her raven hair was part 
ed on her forehead; and a plain cap and a plain bonnet were her 
only headgear. But nothing should have been veiled that was in 
her countenance—her black eyes express her pure inborn nobleness. 
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—they would sparkle with indignation, with pleasure, with hope; 
but oh! how eloquently did .this gentle glance speak to the heart 
of her child, while listening to her tales of happiness or fearing or 
deprecating for her, those several ills to which even the most for¬ 
tunate are liable. Blessed Heaven, never let me forget when she 
laid her head against my bosom, in the agony of her last dreadful 
sickness, and pressing me feebly said, ‘My child is my guardian 
angel’. Will not this be balm for any woe which may be in store 
for me? It will, it will. 

The changes that take place in this world afford a curious 
subject for speculation. I love to revert to the years 1817, 18 and 
19—1 was in my 16th year at the latter period, and surely there 
was not a being alive so utterly exempt from all cares. My home 
was on the Alabama; but when I could part from my mother I 
left its solitude and sought the pleasures St. Stephens 5 at that time 
afforded, in its gay society. Just entering upon life myself I was 
content to witness the triumphs of the girls a few years my senior; 
and when attention was paid me, I received it as quite gratuitous, 
and not at all my due. Everything was a source of delight to me. 
My future husband was then the favorite gallant of the beauties 
who were wise enough to avail themselves of the half civilized 
state of the country, to throw off much of the ceremony that has 
since crept like frost-work over them. I can see the laughing par¬ 
ties sometimes walking on the river bank, with only veils carelessly 
hung on their combs, sometimes with feathers waving as they 
dashed through the wild woods on horse back, managing the 
spirited animals they rode with the skill of Arabs, and then I was 
always with them for I was accustomed to the saddle from the 
time my little hands could grasp the reins—but above all I loved 
excursions on the water—talkative as I generally was, I was un¬ 
willing to hear a word spoken. All who have floated silently 
down a stream have heard the sweet lulling sounds that are heard 
nowhere else. The dripping of willow boughs in the water—the 
waving wings of white fowl that look like lights bleaming over 
Ihe surface the fish now and then rising and falling in their ele- 


5 St. Stephens, located in Washington County on the west bank of the Tombig- 
lee River, about 100 miles by river from Mobile; settled by the Spaniards, 1790 
<md American colonists in 1802. In 1817 the first Alabama Territorial Legislature 
convened there and was made officially the capital of the Territory. From a 
■ opulation of hundreds of citizens the place is now entirely depopulated. 
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ment again—the silence, the coolness, the shade, and the thousand 
unanswered charms such trips offer, make them peculiarly pleasant. 

COURTSHIP 

I dearly loved my mother, as well I might. 
Before my marriage she was friend, sister, 
parent, all in one. She entirely had my confi¬ 
dence in those matters of courtship, where 
girls usually seek a confidant of their own age. 
I strove to remember every word that I might 
repeat it to her. She listened smiling, quiet 
and fearless too, for she knew my heart re¬ 
mained untouched till her own favorite ad¬ 
dressed me. Then it is true I forgot to wait 
Governor John Gayle until she knew all; for I was overwhelmed 
in his later years. for the moment—the vows of others had 

brought the blood in crimson tides to my 
cheeks: but not one had power to drive it impetulously back upon 
my heart, leaving my cheeks blanched, and my tongue silent. 
Would to Heaven I could never forget that moment. My mother 
and myself were just starting to old Mr. Gayle's, as Mr. Gayle 6 
and his friend Maj. Armstrong rode to the gate, just from there on 
their way to Claiborne, 7 where he resided. He told the Major he 
would return with us—and be home the next day. His friend 
smiled, put an arm thro’ his and walked till we were ready. Mr. 
Gayle's intentions were evident to him while to me, not an idea of 
the kind once occurred; indeed, I suspected he was at that time 
courting Louisa Hollinger, now wife of George W. Owens, and 
bantered him on the subject with a freedom that our intimacy 
warranted, and with a levity that my youth was the best excuse. 
His language was a little unusual, and I told him he had become 
quite complimentary; still I did not dream of the turn it was yet 
to take. Out jaunt was a merry one-—nearly two days were spent 
with our friends, when my mother, Mr. Gayle and myself mounted 
our horses for home. I was in high glee tho' I know he was silent, 
often abstracted ; my tongue, my uncurbed tongue, rung an inces¬ 
sant peal—I wonder he did not discover enough of the shrew to 
put all courting notions out of his head. Mah had let her horse 



6 John, his son. 

^Claiborne—located on the East bank of the Alabama River, in Monroe County, 
incorporated December 13, 1819; fifteen miles above the scene of the famous Canoe 
Fight between the Indians, Samuel Dale, Jerry Austill and James Smith in 1813. 
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slacken his gait and I drew up mine to wait for her. While I was 
looking back he called me, and asked if I was fond of poetry I 
replied in the affirmative, of course, and he said he had selected a 
piece he thought extremely interesting, and if I would come up he 
would repeat it. I immediately cantered to his side and pushed 
the sunbonnet I wore, to hear: ‘What is it?’ I asked—but the 
change in his countenance struck me dumb, almost senseless— 
he was without a shade of colour, red as he generally wafe, he 
spoke in-a quick, earnest, unsteady voice—but all that part is like 
a dream. I know he told me it was unnecessary for me to reflect 
and consider, that I had known him all of my life and could say 
at once if I deemed it safe to place my happiness in- his keeping— 
that it would be the duty as it certainly would be the pleasure of 
his existence to cherish the precious deposit, etc., etc. Had death 
been the forfeit I could not have spoken. I felt cold as if the blood 
did not circulate. He entreated me to say one word; and put back 
the bonnet that had fallen over my face—I do not know what he 
read there, or what I replied to his impassioned interrogations_ 

but his features were quivering and beaming, and he said he was 
the happiest of men. 


I looked back at Mah,—I could see at that distance she felt 
much emotion, her face was flushed, her smile was uncertain and 
she shook her head as much as to say—‘all of value depends upon 
what you have done’. My thoughts were in a whirl and I could 
say nothing, but Mr. Gayle talked enough for half a dozen. We 
stopped to eat melons under the shade, when we started he as¬ 
sisted me as he always did, but I was unnerved completely—I could 
not spring and fell in his arms. The circulation was restored im¬ 
mediately, for I never hated anything so much. When we arrived 
t changed my dress, and flew to tell Mah all—he remained quite 
late and proposed to ride to a near neighbors to eat melons—we 
met two gentlemen, one a warm friend of mine. I believe poor 
build sincerely loved me; but he knew it would answer no purpose 
0 te ^ me so while the other person was speaking- to Mah he came 
round to me and said in a low voice: ‘It is all over.’ A few mo¬ 
ments brought us to the door, and Mr. Gayle took his leave, to be 
down again in two days. I gazed after him and scarcely dared to 
ask myself: is that my plighted husband! How did the pulses of 
my happy heart beat towards him! Oh, what a life was mine— 
Knew he was the darling of my parents, and I never had seen a 
‘ >ilt in him I had called him brother in my childhood, friend 
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in my youth, and now I whispered in the depths of my bosom lover, 
Time flew—in three months we were to be united—two or three 
days in each week he spent at Sheldon, as I had named our resi¬ 
dence. It did not need amusements to make us happy.—We sat 
in the passage or under the trees, with no wish ungratified. His 
affection was the purest on earth, and it was given to me. The 
days drew near and in the midst of the preparations his servant 
came to say his master was dangerously ill—my blissful visions 
disappeared like frost-work—I could think of nothing but the being 
I loved scorching with fever and racked with pain. Mah promised 
if he did not speedily grow better she would go and be his nurse, 
and that I should see him. He did mend in a few days—Jim came 
smiling to tell that Master was getting well, and the next day he 
got in a sulky and came down. I never could explain myself, why 
I did not meet him, nor why I should have shown so little joy. 
God knows that and every warm feeling was gushing over my 
heart—he fell upon the bed in weakness and then I could no longer 
restrain myself, but paid him all the attention I could—suffered 
his arm to keep its place around me and obeying the gentle di¬ 
rection he gave it, laid my head upon his bosom. His eyes were 
closed but he has since told me, his feelings then were an agony. 
Mah sat a little apart, a quiet witness of our happiness. Time, 
time, why did you not become stationary then? But I should have 
thought of no period but the present, of no heaven but that of lov¬ 
ing, and being loved. A wise Creator has awakened me by taking 
my beloved Mother to himself—an infant then was yielded, and 
then my only parent—friend after friend died—yet I am in danger 
of forgetting what may be, in the possession of that matchless 
husband, who has a thousand times surpassed all that his virtues 
promised, and my young heart hoped. 

John Gayle’s Letter 


My dear Sarah, 

The period of our marriage will soon arrive. 7 We shall then 
be destined equally to share whatever may be the fate of either 
of us. If one is to be happy and prosperous, or unfortunate and 
miserable, the other will be equally so. Anything which can, in 


7 He was twenty-seven at the time and Sarah in her sixteenth year. 
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i * ltie sma ^ est degree affect the peace of a union so interesting and 
important, very naturally excites the most anxious and earnest 
solicitude. The concealment of each other’s circumstances, or the 
not disclosing them as they really are, is productive of more un¬ 
happy marriages than perhaps any other cause. Your letter to 
your Grandmama I read with a sort of exstacy, which, from the 
poverty of the English language, cannot be described. You seem 
to have written with the prospect of connubial bliss fully before 
you. When you adverted to my profession and prospects in its 
practice, you were sanguine to a degree that might be productive 
of disappointment. To prevent even the possibility of -such a 
result, I feel it my imperious duty, and I conceive it not only due 

to myself, but particularly to you, to state what my present sit- 
nation is, and what my practice. 

I 

The practice of the Gaw, since I have been engaged in it 
| from the general failure of the courts has been so little profitable’, 

I that but few of the members of the bar, have by it, supported 
themselves. I have myself been compelled to resort to'other 
I les °urces. My share of the business is only a tolerable one. As 
yet I have realized nothing. My success will depend on circum- 
stances— on the confidence of the people, and on the proper and 
skillful management of causes yet to be determined. I am aware 
that some of my friends, their extreme anxiety for my welfare and 
distinction in the world, have improperly imagined that I am fast 
approaching to, and almost arrived at eminence, already. This 
impression is erroneous and would to me be pernicious and ruinous. 

, ls ]m P ossl ble for me to say what may be my success, or how 
lucratively or extensively I may be engaged in business. I may or 
J may not equal my hopes or the expectations of my friends. 

Without this explanation I should not have been altogether 
satisfied. There is nothing else that can disturb or destroy the 
happiness which we both promised ourselves, and which I so much 
delight to contemplate. You deserve this candor as well as the 
affections of the heart. To withhold the former would be destruc¬ 
tive of the latter. I now look forward to the 28th as the com¬ 
mencement of secure and certain happiness. I do fervently hope 
that our felicity may be unmarred whether we may be doomed to 
he the victims of adversity, or the favorites of fortune. 

Your devoted 
J. Gayle, Jr. 
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An Account of a Summer Camping 

We lived one summer four or five miles from Claiborne, our 
rooms so near that we might sit at home and hold our chats always 
lively, for we were very, very happy. Matt was seven months old 
and I not eighteen years. We did not have even a fence around 
our cabins, nor a chimney, except to the kitchen, but when the 
weather in the fall grew chilly, we had pine fire made in the yard, 
and there we sat laughing at our own appearance, smoked as we 
were' and ready to turn everything ii^to a frolic. A fine spring 
broke out of the hill and that was in truth nearly all of the luxury 
we could boast of. I have many a dinner in my mind there—okra 
from Mrs. Murphy’s, 8 was the best article of food we had some¬ 
times. But we had that which prepared a sauce for all things, 
youth, health and overflowing happiness. We laid away our work 
early in the evening to watch for our husbands to make their 
appearance over the brow of the hill, they as happy to come as we 
were to see them. I knew that Mr. Gayle loved me better than 
most men loved their wives—he had that sort of love that drew 
him to my presence constantly, and it seems to me that I cannot 
remember any time that his eyes were not seeking me, and that 
the expression I met there did not create and keep alive sunshine 
in my bosom. There is a pulse from my head to my feet, and every 
throb is full of love for him. 


8 Probably Mrs. John Murphy, wife of John Murphy, Alabama’s fourth Gov¬ 


ernor. 
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Written for her eldest son, Matthew Gayle, then about seven 
years old, to speak at school. 

I rise with beating heart to ask 
Your hearing to my little task 
My elder friends the livelong week 
Are learning what they wish to speak, 

And would it not be hard indeed, 

Because Fm small and cannot read 
That I should not be taught the wile 
By which they wish to win your smile? 

My efforts yet are like my frame. 

Puny, childlike, unknown to fame. 

But you may live to see the day 
When climbing honor’s rugged way 
You scarce will know the boy who now 
Begs leave to make his humble bow. 

My master says I must rise and bow just so 

And then must make a speech—but surely no!_ 

He does not mean that I, half dead with fear 
Should stand before the bright eyes gazing there 
Stammering out what so bad will appear, 

1 hat I will go without one friendly cheer! 

Ah! he s a man, has learned his part 
And knows the Columbian Orator by heart 
If he would prompt me—but he clouds his brow— 

Oh that the curtain were between us now! 

If yonder ferrule were but out of view— 

Do hide it where he will never find it—do_ 

My time is out, my speech is not begun, 

Indeed I did intend to have spoken one. 

Kind ladies smile, to you alone I look, 

I’ll study hard in my new spelling book; 

And if they let me get a speech once more, 

I’ll so delight you that you’ll cry “encore”. 
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Miscellaneous Poems by Mrs. Gayle 

Oh Thou, who gave Thine only son to die 
That fallen man might live eternally, 

Hear Thou the prayer that all my powers express, 
And lead my love through life to happiness. 

Welcome, welcome home to me, 

Thou who art dear — 

I’ve shed, since parted last from thee, 

Many a tear. 

But now while to thy bosom pressed 
Care flies away, a banished guest— 

Oh! ever thou hast made me blest, 

While thou wert near. 

How my heart was chilled with dread, 

Lest harmed thou mightest be; 

How started from my sleepless bed; 

To offer prayer for thee. 

Thy wanderings for a time, are done, 

We hold thee safe, thou cherish’d one. 

Lord, here in this secluded spot, 

Where all I hear or feel or see, 

The stream, the breeze, the glittering sky, 

Tell me of their Creator—Thee— 

Here in Thy tabernacle, I 

Would fain pour out my soul to Thee;— 
For Thou hast said, where one or two 

Met in Thy praise, there Thou would’st be. 

Oh! yes, the veriest wretch that lives, 

If he will humbly lift his heart, 

May snatch the seraph’s glorious wings, 

And in his transports hear a part. 

Fear not, my soul, to tempt the flight— 

Rely on promises divine; 

The atonement of the dying Son, 

Made God the Father, ever Thine. 
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Wirtten when her eyesight troubled her and her friends 
expressed great pity a,nd symapthy. 

They tell me that I sit in gloom, 

And say how much they pity me; 

But there's a light unseen by them, 

Is gleaming round me joyously. 

It is the light of other days 

When youth was mine, of sunny brightness ; 

And not a care had withering pressed 
Upon my bosom's bounding lightness. 

And oh! my mother's eye of black 
Is gazing on me, fond and mild— 

I hear her whispering voice again, 

“Thou art my pride and joy, my child!” 

Come nearer, father—it must be 

Thine own tall form and noble brow_ 

My place was once within thy arms;— 

Oh, father! take me to thine now! 

My bridal days, my bridal days— 

Ye are a rainbow unto me; 

Earth offers not a charm so sweet 
I d take for one short dream of thee! 

Then say not that I sit in gloom, 

And say not that you pity me; 

For there's a light unseen by all 
Is gleaming round me joyously. 
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Unpublished Poems by Francis Scott Key 

A Sketch of Francis S. Key, written by Mr. T. L. Bayne for the 

Maryland Historical Society 

“An interesting episode in the life of Mr. Francis Scott Key 1 
is presented in a brief history of his mission as federal commis¬ 
sioner to the State of Alabama in 1833, for the adjustment of the 
difficulties arising between the United States and that state rela¬ 
tive to the occupancy of certain territory within the state claimed 
by the Creek tribe of Indians. Under a treaty made in 1832, the 
Creek Indians ceded their lands to the United States under certain 
conditions such as gave the option to the Indians of the time when 
they were to leave, or until the country was surveyed. After the 
treaty was made and it was understood that the land belonged to 
the United States and fell within the limits of the State of Alabama, 
many white people moved into the territory and settled there. The 
Legislature of Alabama divided the country into counties, and 
extended its jurisdiction over the state. The Deputy Marshal of 
the United States, at Fort Mitchell, 2 threatened to expel the settlers 
and was sustained in these threats by the authorities in Washing¬ 
ton. Governor John Gayle, of the State of Alabama, earnestly 
remonstrated against the action of the marshal and of the federal 
government, cleaming that the sovereignty of a state embraced 
the control of all people within her borders. General Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War of the United States, ordered troops to Alabama, 
and volunteer companies within the state offered their services to 
the governor to resist the action of the marshal and of the troops 
sent to assist him. A collision between the federal and state 
authorities seemed inevitable, when Mr. Key was sent, as com¬ 
missioner, to effect an adjustment of the matter with the governor. 
The excitement and irritation were such as to require the utmost 
tact and conservatism. Mr. Key exhibited his tact in a wonderful 
degree and by his frankness and courtesy earned the esteem of 
Governor Gayle, and of his wife, who was a lady of superior in¬ 
telligence, and at once paved a way to an adjustment which wa^ 
soon effected and closed the controversy. 


a Author of the words of “The Star Spangled Banner”. 

“A former American fortified post on the Chattahoochee River in the present 
Russell County, Alabama. 
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During Mr. Key’s sojourn, he was a frequent visitor to the 
house of Governor Gayle, and during one of his visits wrote the 

following verses in the album of Governor Gayle’s little daughter 
of nine years of age. & 

THE ROCK OF THEY SALVATION 
To Miss Sarah A. Gayle. 

If life s pleasures cheer thee, 

Give them not thy heart 

Lest the gifts ensnare thee 
From thy God to part. 

His praises speak, His favors seek, 

Fix there thy hope’s foundation; 

Love Him and He shall ever be 
The Rock of thy salvation. 

If troubles e’er befall thee— 

Painful though they be— * 

Let not fear appall thee, i 

To the Savior flee. 

He, ever near thee, thy prayer will hear, 

And calm thy perturbation; 

The waves of woe shall ne’er o’erflow 1 

The Rock of thy salvation. 

Death shall never harm thee, 

Shrink not from his blow; 

For thy God shall arm thee, 

And Victory bestow. 

And death shall bring to thee no sting, 

The grave no desolution; 

’T is gain to die, with Jesus nigh— 

The Rock of thy salvation. 
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After these verses were written, Mrs. Gayle on behalf of a 
niece of the Hon. William R. King, of Alabama, wrote the follow' 
ing petition to Mr. Key, and sent it with the lady’s,album, viz: 

TO MR. F. S. KEY. 

Thanks, gentle Fairy! Now my album take 
And place it on his table e’er he wake 
Then whisper that a maiden all unknown 
Claims from the Poet’s hand a trifling boon; 

Trifling perchance, to him, but oh, not so 
To her whose heart was thrilled long, long ago, 

As his inspiring lays came to her ear 
Lending the strangers name an interest dear. 

A timid girl may yet be bold t’ admire 
The Poet’s fervor and the Patriot’s fire— 

But ’tis not these. Tho’ magical their pow’r— 

They cannot brighten woman’s sa.dden’d hour. 

And she, the happiest,—has saddened hours 
When all life’s pathways are bereft of flowers 
And her proud spirit feels, as felt by these 
That to live always on this earth would be 
For her, for none, no happy destiny. 

Poet and Patriot! thou may’st write for fame, 

But by a tenderer and holier name 
I call thee—Christian! write thou here one lay 
For me to read and treasure when thou art away. 
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THE REPLY 
To Miss_ ' 

j 

And is it so? A thousand miles apart 
Has lay of mine ere touched a gifted heart? 
Brighten d the eye of beauty? won her smile?’ 
Rich recempense for the Poet’s toil! .■ 

That favoring smile—that brighten’d eye 
That tells the heart’s warm ecstacy, 

I have not seen—I may not see— 

But maiden kind, thy gift shall be 
A more esteemed and cherished prize 
Than fairest smiles or brightest eyes..- 
And this rich trophy of the Poet’s pow’r 
Shall shine on 'many a lone and' distant hour.* 
Praise from the fair, howe’er bestowed, we greet 
In words, or looks outspeaking wdrds—’tis sweet j 
But when it breathes in bright and polished lays ’ 
Warm from a kindred heart—this, this is praise. 

We are not strangers—in our hearts we own 
Chords that must ever » beat in unison. ) 

The same touch wakens them. In all we see 
Or hear, or feel, we own a sympathy. 

We look where nature’s charms in beauty rise 
And the same transport glistens in our eyes. 

The joys of others cheer us and we keep 
A ready tear to weep with those who weep. 

’Tis this that in the -impassioned hour 
Gives to the favored Bard the pow’r 
As sweetly flows the stream of song. 

To bear the raptur’d soul along, 

And make it captive to his will 
With all “his own emotions thrill. 

This is the tie that binds us—’tis the glow 
The “gushing warmth” of hearts that Poet’s know. 
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We are not strangers—well thy lines impart 
The Patriot’s feeling in the Poet’s heart. 

But e’en thy praise can make me vainly deem 
That ’twas the Poet’s power, and not his theme 
That woke the heart’s warm rapture, when from far 
His song of Vict’ry caught thy fav’ring ear. 

That vict’ry was thy country’s, and his strain 
Was of that starry banner that again 
Had waved in triumph on the battle plain 

Yes, though Columbia’s land be wide, 

Though Chesapeake’s broad waters glide 
Far distant from the forest shores ' 

Where Alabama’s current roars, 

Yet, from all this land so fair 

Still waves the flag of stripes and star, 

Still on the Warrior’s bank is seen 
And shines on Coosa’s valleys green, 

By Alabama’s maidens sung 

With patriot heart and tuneful tongue. 

Yes, I have looked around me here 
And felt I was no foreigner. 

Each friendly hand’s frank offered clasp 
Tells me it is a brother’s grasp. 

My own I deem these rushing floods 
My own these wild and waving woods 
(And to a Poet, Oh, how dear!) 

My own songs sweetly chanted here 
The joy with which these scenes I view. 

Tells me this is my country too. 

These sunny plains I freely roam, 

I am no outcast from a home, 

No wandrer on a foreign strand 
“This is my own, my native land.” 
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We are not strangers—still another tie 
Binds us more closely, more enduringly. 

The Poet s heart, though time his verse may save 
Must chill with age—and perish in the grave. 

The patriot, too, must close his watchful eye 
Upon the land he loves, his latest sigh 
All he has left to give it, ere he die. 

But when the Christian faith in pow’r hath spoke 
To the bow’d heart and the world’s spell has broke, 
That heart transformed—a never-dying flame 

Warms with new energy, above the claim of death 
extinguish 

Oh, if we had felt this holy influence 

And have humbly knelt in penitence for pardon 

Sought and found peace for each trouble, balm for 
every wound, 


For us this faith this work of love hath shown 
Not alike only are our hearts—they’re one. 

Our hopes and fears, sorrows and joys the same, 
Our path, our course, one object all our aim. 
Tho’ sunder’d here, one home at last is given 
Strangers on earth, but fellow-heirs of heaven 


Yes, I will bear thou plausive strain afar, 

A light to shine upon the clouds or care 
A flower to cheer me in life’s thorny ways 
And I will think of her whose favoring lays 
Kind greeting gave—and in the heart’s best hour 
For thee its warmest wishes shall pour. 


And may I ask when this fair volume brings 
Some thought of him who tried to wake the strings 
Of his forgotten lyre at thy command, 

(Command which warmed his heart and nerved his 1 
Thou wouldst for me, who in the world’s wild strife 
Is doomed to mingle ’mid the storms of life, 

Give him the blessings of a Christian’s care, 

And raise in his defense thy shield of prayer. 
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He also wrote to 'Miss Gayle the following beautiful lines: 

TO MISS SARAH A. GAYLE 

Thine hand, fair little maiden—let me see 
How run the mystic lines of destiny? 

A Poet once (so ladies kindly said 
Of the enthusiast their charms had made) 

I may, though cold and dead the Poet's fire, 

Touch with a'kindred hand, the Prophet's- lyre. 

The face, too, I must look upon, for there 
I once could read more plainly of the fair. 

With hands and face, those tell-tales of the heart, 

If I have not forgotten all my art 
Some secrets of thy fate I may impart. 

Now my divining’s done—list to the lay 
That tells the fortunes of thy futufe day. 

Sarah Gayle! thy wilt be fair 
So a thousand youths shall swear; 

And beloved thou shalt be 
And be-rhymed incessantly. 

Light the task to lovers pale 
To sing of lovely Sarah Gayle 
Ne'er shall words or numbers fail 

To sound the praise of Sarah Gayle. 

\ 

See, from distant hills and dale, 

They come to gaze on Sarah Gayle 
And teach the Alabamian vale 
To echo the. name of Gayle-. 

« 

When from ^ distant lands they sail 

'T is to catch a fav'ring Gayle. 

! ■ > , 

In summer's heat they'll wish a Gayle, 

And even in winter's storm and hail, 

They'll still desire to have a Gayle. 
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If thou shalt frown, they’ll sadly wail 
With broken hearts for Sarah Gayle 
And many a heavy cotton bale 
They’d count light price for Sarah Gayle. 

Sarah Gayle! Thou wilt be kind 
And it may be some day inclined 
To take a name more to thy mind 
Than one that is so much be-rhymed. 

Sarah Gayle! be wise as fair 

E’er thou makest this change, beware! 

And when thou givest an honored name 
Give thy heart with it to the claim 
Of one who comes with heart as pure 
As that he seeks, and name as sure 
Unstained and honored to endure. 

i 

Sarah Gayle! be good as fair, 

Look to Heav’n, thy home is there— 

May this be prophecy-—’-it is my prayer. 

The following description of Mr. Key is from the Journal of 
Mrs. Gayle (of 1833): J 

Mr. Key the District attorney for the District of Columbia, 
is here at .present for the purpose of assisting to settle the Creek 
Controversy. He is very pleasant—intelligent—you at once per¬ 
ceive, and somewhat peculiar in his manners. He is a little, nay, 
a good deal absent in company, not always attending when others 
converse, and often abruptly breaking in with a question, though 
evidently unconscious of what he has done. His countenance is 
not remarkable when at rest, but as soon as he lifts his eyes, 
usually fixed upon some object near the floor, the man of sense of 
fancy and the POET is at once seen. 

\ 

But the crowning trait of his character, I have just discovered 
he is a Christian. . = .. 
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OLD PRACTICE IN MEDICINE 

The Alabama Historical Quarterly has carried in several of 
its issues prescriptions used by pioneers as remedies for various 
ailments. In the private memoranda left by the late Judge A. A. 
Coleman, a distinguished citizen of Alabama from the founding of 
the State until his death in Birmingham in 1910, was found a 
number of such prescriptions including the following: 

Cough Mixture & Croup 

Tine of Lobelia — ___one part 

Paregoric -one part 

Honey -two parts 

40 grains of ipecac to two (2) ounces of alose. 


Diarrhea Mixture 


Spt Lavender -ounce 

Laudanum --- y 2 ounce 

Ess. peppermint-ounce 

Tine Ratonu --- y 2 ounce or Kino 

Rubarb - 14 ounce 

Hartshorn - y 2 ounce 

Dose from 20 to 40 drops. 


Bone-felon 

One tablespoonful of salt 
One tablespoonful of soft soap 
One tablespoonful of turpentine 
One tablespoonful of tallow 
One tablespoonful of bees wax 


Stew'ed together. 
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Cough Mixture for Baby 
By Dr. L. H. Estell 

One tea-spoonful powdered sperm 

One tea-spoonful powdered brown sugar 
y* yolk of egg* 

Six teaspoonsful of water 
One teaspoonful paregoric 

Mix well together and give one teaspoonful three times a day. 

1860 


Ague Specific 

By Dr. Peterson of Greensboro, Ala. 

1 oz. pulv. red cinconah Bark 
Y* oz. pulv. cherry Bark 
Y oz. sulphur 
Y* oz. aromatic powders 
One quart of Madeira Wine 
Shake before using 

Dose—small wine glass full before each meal. 


Redemy for profuse menstruation 

R/ Aluminis 
Aqua Rosa 
Syrup, simple 
Syrup papar. alb 

Dose one tablespoonful twice a day 
For Profuse Menstruation 
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R/ For Dysentary 

Ext Hyosyami 

Sulph Quinine — grs xii 

aa 

Gum camphor grs v 

pulv Opic — grs iii 

by T. C. Austin of Coopers Well. 

12 pills. 


Black Drojps (for diarrhea or dysentary) 

Opium —_ 5 oz. 

Camphor -S oz. 

Asaeofetida _5 oz. 

Els Pepper _ 5 oz. 

Gum Aribic_5 oz. 

Alcohol -4 pints 

Water _____4 pints 

One teaspoonful 2 or 3 times a day. 


Copper Pills For Dysentary 

Sulphate copper _1/8 gr 

Opium___1/8 gr 


For Lichen or Eruption of the Skin 

Iodide Potash _1 oz 

Gallon of water_1 gallon 

Whiskey _1 pint 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ALABAMA CONFERENCE 

By Norman McLeod• 

.. v r Th ' S WaS read at the sess >on of the Alabama Conference of 

the Methodist Church held in the First Methodist Church, Montgomery, 
Ala., November 11-12, 1942.) 

On this grand anniversary occasion which marks the one 
hundred and fiftieth birthday of the Annual Conference in Metho¬ 
dism we follow briefly the history of one of the basic bodies in 
the Church. The first General Conference of The Methodist 
Church in North America was held in 1792. It was in this same 
Conference that James O’Kelly, a Presiding Elder, proposed that, 
when the list of appointments was read in the Conference, if any 
preacher was not pleased with his assignment he might appeal to 

L 6 The first General Conference did not agree with 

Mr ' + i° a, 11 ?’ but thlS brother wouId be pleased with what happens 
m the Alabama Conference on Friday afternoon of its Annual 

bession when every preacher is told by his District Superintendent 
where he is assigned for the next year. 

For this observance year our particular interest in this paper 
centers in the Alabama Conference, which now is holding its one 
aundred and. tenth session. It should be its one hundred and 

f u Cnt but for the fact that a conference session was not 

held m 1844. That Conference year extended from December 1843 
to February 1845. 


The Alabama Conference was organized on December 13, 1832 
at Tuscaloosa, Alabama under the presidency of Bishop J. O. An¬ 
drew, who also presided over the last session before the Confer¬ 
ence was divided into the Montgomery and Mobile Conferences, 
l he General Conference fixed the boundaries of the Alabama Con- 
erence to include all the State of Alabama not included in the 
iennessee Conference, West Florida and the counties of Jackson, 
^reene, Wayne, Clarke, Lauderdale, Kemper, Noxubee, Loundes’ 
and that part of Monroe east of Ihe Tombigbee River in the State 
or Mississippi. At the first session of the Conference six preachers 
were received on trial,, ten continued on trial, five admitted into 
,1 con nection, five ordained deacons, three ordained elders, two 
heated, two were supernumerated and two superannuated. 
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On December 18, 1832 in a meeting held for the purpose the 
preachers of the Conference organized themselves for the purpose 
of helping their brethren as follows: The Preachers’ Society of 
the Alabama Conference. The Constitution adopted declared: 
“The object of this Society shall be to create a fund, the proceeds 
of which, after the capital amounts to two thousand five hundred 
dollars, may be appropriated to the relief of such preachers as may 
be peculiarly necessitous. Every travelling preacher of the Ala¬ 
bama Annual Conference, who shall pay two dollars and fifty cents 
annually shall be a member of this Society; and the payment of 
fifty dollars at one time shall constitute a member for life. 5 ' Four 
years later at the Conference held in Mobile this Preachers’ Fund 
Society held a meeting at which it was reported that the money 
in hand amounted to seven hundred and ninety-nine dollars and 
sixty-four cents. There was nothing to disburse since according to 
the constitution twenty-five hundred dollars must be accumulated 
before any money could be distributed among the needy preachers. 
The subsequent history of this Society is lost sight of. One hun¬ 
dred and ten years ago the Alabama Conference was thinking of 
underpaid preachers as we thought of them two ^years ago when 
we took action in their behalf. 

The closing session of the Conference in 1832 was marred by 
Rev. Job Foster, an eccentric, who while Bishop Andrew was 
solemnly dispensing the Holy Communion marched up and down 
the aisle of the church with such “vehemence as to endanger life 
and limb, and frighten and disgust the audience; all this in the 
name of religion and the assumption of ecstacy.” It is recorded 
that the preachers maintained their solemn reverence in the midst 
of it all; and the Conference proceeded to the finale. 

In 1835 the Conference met again in Tuscaloosa. Rev. Stephen 
F. Pilley was recommended for admission on trial into the travelling 
connection. Even the Presiding Elder, who officially presented 
the recommendation opposed the reception of the applicant. Ob¬ 
jections were urged against Brother Pilley on the following 
grounds: “First, he had been a member of a Theatrical Troupe, 
was a good fiddler, loved fun and frolic and it would be impossible 
for him to attain the gravity and the influence of a minister of the 
gospel. Second, he was a married man with a wife and one child.” 
A young man, Rev. A. C. Ramsey, at the end of one year’s mem¬ 
bership in the Conference and who was the pastor of the circuit 
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recommending Brother Pilley for admission met this barrage of 
opposition with a stout defense resorting to argumentum ad 
hominem. Brother Pilley was admitted. 

At Wetumpka, Alabama, on Wednesday, February 26, 1845 
the Alabama Conference met and adjourned on the next Wednes¬ 
day, March 5, 1845. “These are the correct dates,” says Dr. West, 
all statements wheresoever found to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing.” Bishop Andrew presided, being invited by Bishop Soule. 
The General Conference of 1844 had asked Bishop Andrew not to 
exeicise the office of a bishop as long as he owned slaves. Despite 
this action Bishop Soule asked Bishop Andrew to preside. The 
Alabama Conference took a strong stand in behalf of the position 
taken by the Southern delegates in the recent General Conference 
and appointed delegates to the projected convention in Louisville 
where the Methodist Episcopal Church, South was organized in 
May 1845. The delegation representing the Alabama Conference 
in this convention at Louisville, Kentucky was headed by Massa¬ 
chusetts born Jefferson Hamilton. Also in the delegation were 
Thomas O. Summers, A. H. Mitchell, E. V. Le'Vert, E. Hearn, 
W. Murrah, J. Boring, G. Shaeffer, and C. McLeod. Let us never 
forget to state, when we are writing about this era in Methodism 
that at the first General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South held in 1846, New England born Bishop Joshua 
Soule, the senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of¬ 
fered himself to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South and was 
accepted as a bishop. The appointments received at Wetumpka 
by the preachers on March 5, 1845 were the last appointments 
made in Alabama under the jurisdiction of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. At that time there were in the State about forty-seven 
thousand members, nearly a third of whom were slaves. The 
change to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South was almost 
unanimously accepted in Alabama despite the persistence of some 
abolitionists who retarded the peaceful work of Methodism. 

The year 1846 marked an increased interest in evangelism 
tnroughout the Conference. Many revivals were held and many 
added to the churches. At the Conference held in Tuscaloosa in 
1853 presided over, according to Dr. West, by Rev. Greenberry 
( >arrett, because Bishop Robert Paine was detained at home by 
affliction in his household and according to our Conference Journal 
presided over by Bishop Capers, great missionary enthusiasm was 
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manifested. Dr. West says the session of the Conference held in 

1850 was at Columbus, Mississippi. Dr. West and our Conference 
Journal are in disagreement here. According to Dr. West the 
Conferences were held as follows: 1850 at Columbus, Mississippi; 

1851 at Auburn, Alabama; 1852 at Mobile, Alabama. According 
to Conference Journal these Conferences were held as follows: 
1850 at Auburn, Alabama; 1851 at Mobile, Alabama; 1852 at 
Marion, Alabama. We mention the Conference of 1850 for the 
purpose of stating that what later became in the Discipline pro¬ 
vision for a Joint Board of Finance was adopted as a financial 
plan by the Conference as follows: “There shall be a Joint Board 
of Finance composed of one lay member from each District in 
the Conference, an equal number of ministers and a chairman/’ 
At the 1852 session of the Conference held at Mobile it was an¬ 
nounced that the Alabama Conference had gone beyond all the 
Conferences of the connection in the amounts contributed to Mis¬ 
sions and had taken the honor that hitherto was held by the 
South Carolina Conference. Great revivals had swept through 
the State and the Sunday Schools had flourished. In 1854 the 
claimants were paid ninety-two cents on the dollar. The Confer¬ 
ence of 1857 at Selma received about seven thousand dollars in 
bequests which were turned over to the legal Conference. When 
the Confederacy collapsed these seven thousand dollars collapsed 
with it for they were in Confederate securities 

Meeting in Columbus, Mississippi, on November 25, 1863 the 
Alabama Conference resolved to divide itself into two Conferences, 
one to be called the Montgomery and the other the Mobile. The 
Montgomery Conference included West Florida, except Apalachi¬ 
cola, and all of Alabama east of the line beginning at the mouth 
of the Mobile River, thence up that and the Alabama River to 
Selma, thence up the Railroad to Montevallo, thence along said 
river to the eastern line of Blount County, and along the said 
line to the Southern boundary 'of the Tennessee Conference. The 
Mobile Conference included what was left. These two Confer¬ 
ences continued their separate existence for six years, holding then- 
final sessions in 1869. In 1870 these two Conferences went into 
the making of the Alabama and North Alabama Conferences which 
exist to this day. This year also the Negro members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South organized themselves into the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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EDUCATION 

On January 11, 1830 LaGrange College in Franklin County, 
labama jointly controlled by the Tennessee and Mississippi Con¬ 
ferences opened its doors to students. The Methodists wereTn 
advance of all other denominations. LaGrange College was the 
hrs college chartered in the State of Alabama In 1855 LaGrange 
College was moved to Florence, Alabama. The name was changed 
to Florence Wesleyan University and it flourished' at Florence 
un i i was interrupted by the War between the States. 

, T p 6 fl / St educati °Hal enterprise of higher learning the Ala- 
b na Confeience undertook on its own was Centenary Institute 
Funds were raised during the celebration of the Centenary of 
Methodism in 1839 and the college was built at SummerfS t 
alias County. Dr. A. H. Mitchell was called from Emory College 
Geoigia to be its first president. On October 16, 1843^116 cfn- 
enary Institute opened its session with encouraging prospects 
Its sei vices continued down past the crisis of 1861-5 and^any of 
oui preachers were educated within its walls. Y 


he Oakbowery Female Institute came under the control and 
patronage of the Alabama Conference in 1849. In 1855 the Ala¬ 
bama Conference Female College at Tuskegee was founded. The 
y ar e ore, namely 1854, the Conference took over from the 

’ n L a thT4Tl 7 f °U C f 00 ' P “ rp0ses a * T,llade S ! > and ran 
were as the Talladega Conference Institute” for a few years 

Success was not achieved by it and ip 1858 it was turned over to 

I nf L u and US6d aS a Sch ° 01 for Deaf-mutes and 

Ui. d At this same session of the Alabama Conference held in 

. ' a e ^ a 111 ^®^4 the Conference took action looking to the estab- 
shment of a Male College in South Alabama. Th & e matter was 

ind S vW t a T em ° ria ! fr0dl the dtizenS of Auburn - Alabama 
tion, f Tf' commiss,on was appointed to receive proposi- 
tons for the location of the College. This commission reported 

. |( ’d \ e - - 0 . 1 ! eren ^ held m 1855 at Eutaw. The people of Auburn 
r d V,c ‘ nAy ’ Wlth whoni originated the memorial for a College 
■iimly believed the College would be located there, for they met 
t ery requirement officially set forth by the Conference. “Strange 

G lh may See . m . the form of th . e Districts so governed the selection 
6 commissl °ners as to give a greater number, who, by their 
‘ lanCes> were ln sympathy with the interests of Greensboro.” 
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Three days were occupied almost exclusively by the Conference 
in debating the question of locating the College. O. R. Blue was 
the champion favoring Auburn; A. H. Mitchell favored Greensboro 
and gave bitter offense to the people of East Alabama. In the 
end a college was established at Greensboro and Auburn for the 
people of Auburn and vicinity had gone so far with the enterprise 
they felt they could not turn back. Both Colleges were opened 
in 1859, and at the Conference of that year held in Eufaula, over 
the strenuous protests of friends of Greensboro, and led by Dr. 
O. R. Blue, the East Alabama Male College was taken under the 
supervision and fostering care of the Alabama Conference. This 
College did a fine work for many years until it was given to the 
State of Alabama and in 1872 it became the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. The College at Greensboro continued into the twen¬ 
tieth century and “closed her glorious history of more than sixty 
years in the town of Greensboro on June 2, 1918.” That year 
Southern University was merged with Birmingham College, be¬ 
coming Birmingham-Southern College, which is going strong to 
this day. 

The Methodists also were pioneers in High School work in 
Alabama. The educational statistics for 1895 show two colleges, 
one male and one female, and six District High Schools. 

In 1901 only four District High Schools are reported and in 
1904 the educational statistics show no High Schools at all. In 
1909 the Female College at Tuskegee was moved to Montgomery 
and the name was changed to Woman’s College of Alabama. In 
1934 this name was changed to Huntingdon College after Selina 
Hastings, Countess of Huntingdon, who founded a sect of Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, known as the Countess of Huntingdon Con¬ 
nexion which in 1910 consisted of forty-four churches and twenty- 
six ordained pastors. 

Some time between the years 1905-12 the Alabama Conference 
became related to the Seashore Camp Ground and Divinity School 
located on the Mississippi Coast near Biloxi. I did not have avail¬ 
able the Minutes for the Conference sessions of 1906-11 inclusive. 
Therefore I am unable to trace in this paper the connection of the 
Alabama Conference with the Seashore Camp Ground and Divinity 
School. Also I am unable to give the exact relationship which 
existed between the Alabama Conference and the Coley-Black- 
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shear School located at Hadley, Alabama. The bishop made cer- 
tain appointments for a few years to this School. 

In # \912 the Alabama Conference took under its control and 
supervision the Downing'-Shofner School at Brewton and the 
Thomas Industrial and Agricultural School at DeFuniak Springs 
Florida. The Thomas Industrial Institute passed out by liquida¬ 
tion in 1924. Likewise, twelve years later in 1936 no trustees are 
appointed for the Downing-Shofner School. An educational survey 
commission of 1934 recommended that the Alabama Conference 
iscontmue all relations with Downing-Shofner Institute, in¬ 
structing the Board of Trustees to relinquish all assets of the 
School to those having legal claims to them. 

ORPHANAGE 

The Alabama Conference with the North Alabama Conference 
at their sessions in 1889 appointed commissioners to establish an 
institution for orphan children, in Alabama. The Orphanage was 
opened at Summerfield in January 1890 and received its first child 
m September of that year. This home was begun in the buildings 
of Centenary Institute which had ceased operation some time before 
and continued in Summerfield until 1911, when it was moved to 
Selma into the buildings of the Selma Military Institute which 

with ten acres of land were purchased for twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars ($22,500.00). 

In 1938 the name was changed from Alabama Methodist 
Orphanage to the Methodist Children’s- Home. The value of the 
property in 1941 was one hundred forty-five thousand and ninety- 
ive dollars ($145,095.00) according to the Conference Journal and 
wo hundred and twelve thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine 
dollars and twenty-seven cents ($212,969.27) according to the 
pamphlet published by the Home the same year. 

HOSPITAL 

The establishment of Methodist Hospitals in Atlanta, St. 
ouis and Nashville led the Alabama Conference into this field of 
service. By 1912 there was a Hospital Commission. In 1913 a 
Loperty located at Enterprise, Alabama was offered the Confer¬ 
ence for hospital purposes. The Journal of 1914 says nothing 
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about its acceptance. In 1915 the report of the Hospital Commis¬ 
sion was referred to the Joint Board of Finance which in turn 
reported in favor of it. What the report was we do not know as 
it was not printed in the Journal. The matter was dropped in 
1917, no commission being appointed that year. A revival of 
hospital interest came in 1922 with a recommendation for the or¬ 
ganization of Golden Cross Chapters in each Church. A Hospital 
Board was appointed that year. This Board reported to the Con¬ 
ference of 1923 that Montgomery Memorial Hospital had been 
given to our Church and conveyed to the General Hospital Board 
which turned the enterprise over jointly to the Alabama and 
North Alabama Conferences. The property came in with an in¬ 
debtedness of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00). At the Confer¬ 
ence of 1924 the Hospital Board asked that the Conference raise 
seventy-five thousand dollars ($75,000.00) for the building fund 
the next year. The Hospital was opened January 15, 1925. In 
1926 the General Hospital Board relinquished the responsibility 
for the Montgomery Memorial Hospital to the two Alabama Con¬ 
ferences and a bond issue of two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars ($225,000.00) was authorized to pay for indebtedness and 
improvements. In 1927 the Hospital Board asked and were given 
permission by the Alabama Conference to issue three hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars ($380,000.00) in bonds to retire the 
bonds for two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars ($225,- 
000.00) issued the year before, the Conference to guarantee the 
bonds as to principal and interest and to levy an annual assessment 
of ten thousand dollars ($10,000.00) on account of the interest on 
said bonds. In 1928 the Hospital Board was given the authority 
to issue bonds for five hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($550,- 
000.00) to deposit an amount sufficient to care for the three hun¬ 
dred and eighty thousand dollars ($380,000.00) in bonds previously 
issued. The Conference guaranteed the bonds as to principal and 
interest. A special session of the Alabama Conference was held 
in April 1929 which inaugurated a special fund raising campaign 
to retire the bonds. At the fall session of the Conference a finan¬ 
cial campaign was authorized to raise two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars ($250,000.00) in the early part of 1930. This 
campaign yielded in cash and subscriptions twenty-five thousand 
dollars ($25,000.00). The Conference borrowed fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000.00) for the Hospital. This amount plus sixty 
thousand dollars ($60,000.00) for running expenses, were reported 
to the Conference of 1931 as being due. The Hospital was closed. 
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The North Alabama Conference withdrew, relinquishing its claims 
to the Hospital. In 1932 the General Hospital Board undertook 
the operation of the Hospital but did not assume the bonded in¬ 
debtedness, the floating debts and direct obligation of the Con¬ 
ference for the fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00) borrowed. How¬ 
ever, something intervened and the General Board did not reopen 
the Hospital. In 1934 the Receiver reported that the bondholders 
would accept settlement of two hundred and ten thousand dollars 
($210,(m 00 ) for the five hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($550,000.00) m bonds. The unpaid salary indebtedness then 
amounted to sixty-eight thousand dollars ($68,000.00) and a debt 
of forty-five thousand dollars ($45,000.00) was still due for money 
borrowed for interest. A sufficient sum was levied upon the Con¬ 
ference to care for the interest on the above mentioned two hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars ($210,000.00). The Conference of 
935 leased the Hospital to a Montgomery physician. A ten 
thousand dollar ($10,000.00) levy was placed on the Conference 
and a financial agent was put in the field. The ensuing financial 
campaign was disappointing and the Conference of 1936 voted to 
release all claims upon the Hospital and turn it back to the bond¬ 
holders. Subsequently the Hospital was leased to the State of 
Alabama for ten thousand dollars ($10,000.00) a year with an 
option to buy the property for two hundred and ten thousand 
dollars ($210,000.00). We end this sad story by saying that the 
State exercised the right of its option and purchased the property 
for two hundred and ten thousand dollars ($210,000.00), but the 

Conference is paying on the fifty thousand dollars ($50,000 00) 
borrowed for interest to this day. 


ALABAMA CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 

The Alabama Conference jointly with the North Alabama 
Conference began the publication of the Alabama Christian Advo¬ 
cate. The first issue was dated May 25, 1881 with Dr Allen S 
Andrews as editor. The present Editor of the Advocate is the 
twentieth Editor of that publication. The Conference of 1930 held 
m Mobile observed the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Publishing 
House and fiftieth anniversary of the Alabama Christian Advocate 
" ith Dr. J. L. Decell, Editor of the New Orleans Christian Advo¬ 
cate as the chief speaker. The chief speaker on that occasion is 
our presiding bishop on this one. Bishop Decell at this Confer¬ 
ence presides for the fifth time over the Alabama Conference. He 
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is the only Bishop in our history to preside over our conference 
for five years successively. 

AND SO FORTH 

In 1895 the largest amount paid to a superannuate was three 
hundred and twenty-six dollars ($326.00). In 1941 the largest 
amount received from the Conference by a superannuate was two 
hundred and ten dollars ($210.00). 

The first secretary of the Alabama Conference was Seymour 
B. Sawyer, who was admitted in 1832, the year the Conference 
was organized. He was secretary until his death in 1843. 

In 1921 the Conference voted upon recommendation of the 
Joint Board of Finance to pay one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
toward the funeral expenses of each deceased minister and fifty 
dollars ($50.00) on the funeral expenses of each deceased widow 
of a minister and fifty dollars ($50.00) on the funeral expenses of 
the wife of a superannuated minister. 

In 1925 the Conference voted one hundred and ninety-seven 
to seventy-three against the plan of Unification then before the 
Church. The Conference, with Bishop Candler presiding, chose 
to take the vote by yeas and nays. The secretary called the roll 
of members but did not record the names of those voting yea 
and those voting nay in the Conference Journal. 

In 1934 on the constitutional question providing that a presid¬ 
ing elder, after serving a term in that office may not be appointed 
again to that office until having served four years in some other 
capacity, w;as sustained by an overwhelming vote in the Confer¬ 
ence, two hundred and twenty-three voting yes and twelve voting 
no. 


In 1937, with Bishop Hay presiding, the Conference voted for 
Unification, two hundred and six for the plan to fifty-nine against 

it. In 1925, 270 members voted; in 1937, 265 members voted. 

/ 

In 1845 Montgomery Methodism had two hundred and twelve 
-white members. In 1941 there were reported seven thousand and 
sixty-two members. I suppose they are all white. 
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In 1939 at the Alabama Conference session held here in this 
Church, we were joined in the Alabama Conference of the Metho¬ 
dist Church by our brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Protestant Church. In an impressive ritual, 
led by Bishop Decell, the members and ministers of the three 
uniting churches, joined in a declaration of unity, fellowship and 
love. Each uniting Church surrendered its individual name and 
the three became one as the Alabama Conference of the Methodist 

Church. This Conference is the fourth of our united efforts to 
bring the Kingdom in. 

PERSONAL SKETCH 

One of the interesting personal sketches of the Alabama Con¬ 
ference centers around the Rev. Thomas O. Summers. He was 
born in England in 1812, came to this country in 1830, began 
preaching in 1834 and at the time of this sketch was thirty-one 
years old and unmarried. It was a time of camp meetings in 
Alabama. I„ the year 1843 Mr. Summers had come from the 
Republic or Texas into Alabama to seek funds for the erection of 
churches in Galveston and Houston, Texas. This camp meeting 
he was attending was located between the towns of Greensboro 
and Marion. It was situated near the home of a Mr. De Yampert. 
Mr. De Yampert was both a local preacher and very wealthy 
Dr. Lovick Pierce then a pastor in Mobile came up to the camp 
meeting to do the preaching. His fame had reached the homes 
of all the surrounding dwellers and everybody was eager to hear 
the noted preacher. Mr. Summers brought with him from Texas 
some horned frogs which he had preserved in alcohol and placed 
them on exhibition at the camp meeting. He not only was hunting 
funds for the erection of churches in Texas but he was also in 
search of a wife. During the week he was asked to preach and 
Mr. De Yampert thought that he made a complete failure of it. 
When Sunday drew nigh and Dr. Lovick Pierce was sick and 
unable to preach, the question arose as to who would fill the place. 
1'he presiding elder called a group together in Mr. De Yampert’s 
tent and there the question of the preacher for Sunday was to be 
settled. When the presiding elder proposed that Mr. Summers 
preachy Mr. De Yampert put his foot down on it and would not 
nave it so. The meeting adjourned without definitely fixing the 
appointment, the presiding elder thinking he would do the preach¬ 
ing if Dr. Pierce was unable to do it. Sunday came and people 
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from everywhere, rich and poor, black and white, of all conditions, 
flocked to the camp meeting. The presiding elder got a little 
nervous when Dr. Pierce was not allowed by his physician to 
preach and at the last minute asked Mr. Summers to preach. The 
Rev. Thomas O. Summers preached that day and did a good job 
for his Lord and Master. Later he was introduced to Miss Mar- 
silla Sexton in Tuscaloosa. That fall he attended the Texas Con¬ 
ference, received a transfer to the Alabama Conference, and was 
appointed to the Tuscaloosa charge where he arrived after a week's 
journey early in January. Later that month he and Miss Marsilla 
Sexton were happily married. The frogs, the collection for the 
Texas churches, and his visit to Alabama proved to be high ex¬ 
periences for this servant of God, who attained eminence in his 
Church. At his death he was a professor in Vanderbilt University 
and lies buried in the city cemetery of Nashville. The record of 
his life is contained in our Conference necrology list which shows 
that he was admitted in 1835 (came to our Conference in 1843), 
died in 1882 as a member of the Alabama Conference. 

CONCLUSION 

We have hastily surveyed the history of the Alabama Confer¬ 
ence which began one hundred and ten years ago. Through the 
years faithful men and faithful women have carried on the work 
of the Lord through the organized life of the Alabama Conference. 
We salute them tonight for their courageous devotion to the 
cause of the Master and pledge to them and to Christ our Lord, 
our faithful service in the years to come as we carry on in the 
same Conference where they served and may our success in build¬ 
ing the Kingdom of Righteousness be as effective for our day 
as was theirs in the day when they lived. 

We do not feel that we have said what we had to say. In 
looking over these pages we can hardly believe that it is all that 
the feelings and thoughts with which we began it have produced. 
But, such as it is, let it go out to the world, to be rebuked where 
it errs, to be unheeded where it is feeble, to be blessed where it 
is true and strong. 

And now, adorable Spirit, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, descend upon all our Churches, renew the Pentecost in this 
our age, and baptize thy people generally—O, baptize them yet 
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again with tongues of fire! Crown this era with a revival of “pure 

and undefiled religion” greater than that of the last century, greater 

than that of the first, greater than any “demonstration of the 

Spirit ever yet vouchsafed to men. (See last two paragraphs of 
Arthurs Tongue of Fire) 
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The new church dedicated 1941 





St. Mark’s Catholic Church, 
Pratt City, built 1906. 
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ST. MARK’S CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Marion Tortomase 

St. Mark’s Church, founded in the fall of 1906, may be called 

the mother church of many churches of the Catholic denomination 

in Jefferson County. When the church was first organized the 

services were- held in the home of one of the members in East 
Thomas. 


Rev J. B. Canepa was the first priest and still is the pastor. 
He was born in Genoa, Italy, some sixty years ago. He came to 
merica in 1905 and in the same year to Birmingham. In Bir¬ 
mingham he organized a small church. Many of his friends were 
of his nationality, and this enabled him to help those who could 
not speak English. His members took a liking to Father Canepa 
at once. Because there was no Catholic church in East Thomas 
Father Canepa said his first Mass in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Naro, on the first Sunday in June, 1905. About fifty peoole 
attended the Mass. The following persons were present: 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Naro Mr. & Mrs. Ben Schillaci 

Mr. & Mrs. Tony Brookalere Mr. & Mrs. Tony Cinao 

Mr. & Mrs. Felice DeLionardo Mr. & Mrs. Phillip Naro 
Mr. & Mrs. Anthonino Fraficanti Mr. & Mrs. Joe Ferlici 

Mr. & Mrs. Salvatori Montabano Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Latino 

Mr. & Mrs. Santo Giamalva Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Joya 

Mr. & Mrs. Pascquali Triolo Mr. & Mrs. Joe Lombardo 

Mr. & Mrs. Benardo Romano Mr. & Mrs. Joe Buzanca 

Mr. & Mrs. Anthonino Lucia Mr. & Mrs. Riolio Alesci 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Schilleci Mr. & Mrs. Stefano Lovoy 

M f JJ rS- i aSPCr Poco P anni Mr - & Mrs. Nardo Larussa 

Mr, & Mrs. Sam Monella 

This small group did all they could to build a church The 
members formed a committee which consisted of Father Canepa 
and Joseph Naro as Chairman, and Jasper Pocopanni as Secretary. 

aC m ^ m b er gave as much time and money as his budget could 
spare. The women made and sold crocheted scarfs, knitted clothes 
^nd embroidered pieces. 

By 1906 the congregation of St. Mark’s had accumulated 
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enough money to build a small frame building. The ground was 
donated by the Republic Steel Corporation of Thomas. More 
money was raised to finish the building and to provide furnishings 
by a feast in honor of the “Immaculate Conception”. This was on 
August 15, 1906, when about $700 was realized. 

The first Mass in the new little building was said on May 3rd, 
1906. Over 60 people attended this service. The first couple 
married in the church was Mr. & Mrs. Jasper Lonza; the first 
baby baptized was Joseph Ciano; the first funeral was that of Mr. 
Joseph Naro. 

This little church which began with fewer than fifty people, 
still carries on. It has now more than 600 members. Just recently 
a handsome, new stone church was built. Father Canepa'has held 
this dream for years and it was with a great deal of pride and joy 
that he saw it become a reality. This new building was dedicated 
in September, 1941. 

The daughter churches of St Mark's are found scattered over 
Jefferson County. The first one, St. Joseph, is in Ensley; the last 
one, Immaculate Heart of Mary, is in Hillview. These daughter 
churches, began like their mother church, St. Mark's. They are 
having all the struggles that young churches usually have. Some 
day they too will enjoy the well-earned blessings of a dream ac¬ 
complished and point with pride to a job well done. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE ABRAM JOSEPH WALKER 

By Lucien D. Gardner, Chief Justice 

0 . . Ab f ra A n ! J° se P h Walker was the eleventh Chief Justice of the 
otate of Alabama. He followed much the same course in his rise 
o the highest position on the judiciary of the State as the other 
hwyers of his day There was nothing spectacular in his career 
yet his life was a full and useful one—not without incident—and 
is contribution to the due administration of justice in our State 
was a most substantial one. &tat 

, HlS °P mions u P°n the Court indicate soundness of judgment 
and a good clean, logical mind, and his expressions are coached 
m clear and unmistakable language. He was, indeed Hood 
judge. In addition to this service upon the Court, he compiled 
undei appointment of Governor Patton, the Code of 1867—a most 
tedious task; and the Code itself is evidence of the painstaking 

“ii, the high,y ski, ' M 

Abram Walker was born on November 24, 1819, in the small 

SaxTTTT 8 ' ° f MadiSOn ’ 0f “ d A„X 

' Th , , , ’ thC S ° n ° f Matthew Patton and Agnes Hope Walker 

- “he, was a well-to-do farmer of his section, and he provided 

H Trt rung Walker pr^d 

f t tt ehmg caieer, and was graduated at the ap'e of 18 
horn the University of Tennessee. He taught school for fp^iod 
f two years but not finding his chosen profession to his iLiW 
e entered the law office of John Trimble in Nashville, where S 

years he pursued the study of law. In 1841 he successfully 
passed the examination for the Bar in Nashville. 7 

Several months after being admitted to the Bar, he removed to 
abama and settled in Jacksonville. As is the case with so manv 
•embers of the legal profession, he could not resist the lure of 
P ics, and with his election in 1845 to the legislature from 

his 4T toT 7 ’ H v had f^ ed thC firSt rUng in the ladder in 
D . p . , t0 . the P° SItl °u of Chief Justice. He was active in the 

P esidentml campaign in 1848. In 1851 he advanced from his seat 
the House to the Senate. It was while Abram Walker was 
tre at J acksonvi Pe that he met and married in 1847 Sarah Ann 
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Nisbet, the daughter of John and Nancy Nisbet of that section. 

In 1852 he removed to Talladega, there forming a law partner¬ 
ship with General John T. Morgan; and a few years later he was 
elected chancellor of the northern division by the general assembly. 
He resigned this position in 1856, for he had been elected the 
previous year to a position on the Supreme Court, to fill the seat 
vacated by the resignation of Justice William P. Chilton. Three 
years after serving as Justice on this Court he was elected Chief 
Justice upon the resignation of Judge Samuel F. Rice. He was 
twice elected to this post without opposition, and there served 
until July, 1868, when he was evicted under the reconstruction 
measures. 

After his eviction from the Supreme Court, he resumed the 
practice of law in Montgomery and practiced there until his un¬ 
timely death in 1872 at the age of 53. 
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OTHER DAYS 

An Account of Plantation Life on 
Chunnennuggee Ridge 
before The War Between the States 

By Elisa J. Kendrick ( Lewis ) Walker 

(This issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly presents the last 
part of Mrs. Walker’s account of her experiences and personal 
recollections. The Summer Issue, 1941, of this magazine presented 

the first part of the story and the Spring Issue, 1943, carried the 
second portion.) 

There are incidents connected with the Civil War period which 
are fresher in my mind than the events of recent occurence. I am 
not attempting any discussion of the historical import of that War, 
the truth of which has . never, so far, been written in any books that 
I have seen. The South, at the hand of the modern historian, has 
never been treated fairly; and what the North did has been entirely 
overestimated. But I can speak of the time when the invader was 
awaited; I can speak of the destruction as he passed. . . It was 
doing the armistice that Grierson’s command moved along the 
peaceful Ridge, where the defenceless women and children, and 
the old men felt themselves at the mercy of the bayonet, the torch, 
and rapine. My mother and I were returning from a neighboring 
plantation when we learned of the enemy’s proximinity. To evade 
him, we took a circuitous route, and drove at breakneck speed, 
our trusted negro coachman as our only protector. On our way 
we passed the farm of an old man who rushed out of the house and, 
with arms lifted in warning, inquired of our route. He felt that 
we were driving straight towards the enemy. My mother, with 
her head barely visible through the door of the carriage, asked for 
any information that the man could give her in regard to the 
enemy’s location. “Where are the Yankees?” she asked, in the 
hope that the wild rumor of their nearness was not true. But with 
arms still uplifted, and with blazing eyes, he replied in a voice 
^hich I long remembered, My God! They are everywhere!” 
My mother had an unusual sense of humor, and as terrified as 
she was over the situation, she actually laughed as she bade the 
coachman to drive faster. We felt as if we were riding between 
£utis, but reached our home safely, where we found the slaves 
terrified at the rumor of the enemy’s approach. In less than two 
hours he was at our door. We had barely finished the work of 
closing and fastening shutters and barring doors when a number 
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of Yankee horsemen dashed up to the front door, dismounted, and 
with spurs clanking, demanded that food be set out for them. 
They said that they were the advance guard, would have to hurry 
on, and that the command would be about two hours in passing. 
They could give us no protection, and soon mounted their horses, 
and dashed off, breaking'off branches of the trees, and leaving 
them on the ground to guide the Army. As the front door swung 
to, barred as best we could, my mother and I secreted ourselves 
and watched through a half-closed shutter for the first sight of 
the Bluecoats. None of the servants would allow themselves to 
be seen. The house gave no sign of life. . . 

... We heard them coming from afar, the unmistakable tread 
of marching men. It grew in sound like the rush of many waters. 
For an hour there was no break in the lines, a solid, steady stream 
of Bluecoats. Then, we knew when a sharp command had been 
given, as cavalrymen drew rein and turned their guns upon the 
house. Through the shutter, behind which my mother and I were 
crouching, we saw the unbroken line of horsemen and the glitter of 
steel. Under the terms of the armistice they could not fire, but 
they could invade and terrify. And suddenly a detachment broke 
through the gate, rode madly into the grounds, were soon followed 
by others, charging back and forth. “Thick as the Yankees in 
my front yard,” my mother used to say when the War was over. 
Then came the heavy pounding on the doors and the loud com¬ 
mand, “Open!” In one of the rooms there was a broken pane in a 
back window and it was through this small aperture that my 
mother, with amazing fearlessness, spoke to them. “There is an 
armistice,” she told them, “I will not open any doors and you 
dare not break them down.” She was met with curses and with 
threats of the torch. But even the threat of the torch and the 
Army at her door did not shake her courage. She defied them to 
the end on the ground that during a lulh in hostilities they dared 
not burn. . . But the work of destruction now began. To the 
carriage house where they tore off the silver mounting and 
slashed the cushions; to the dairy, where they helped themselves; 
to the smoke-house where they found hams and bacon to their 
liking; to the barns where they turned out the stock and left corn 
cribs empty. Doors were torn from their hinges; gates broken 
down. Everywhere they went, was marked by devastation. And 
while this destruction went on before our eyes, the Army kept 
moving down the road. The afternoon wore on, but not until 
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nightfall did quiet come to the roadside. Through the dusk we 
could see some straggling figure going by—the stragglers that 
follow every Army. And when darkness came, the faithful servants 
ventured from their hiding places, many of them weeping over the 
devastation which they now saw. Together, mistress and slave 
looked out upon desolution and ruin . . . 

Our anxieties now lay for the welfare of my uncle and aunt, 
Judge and Mrs. Hughes. Uncle Hughes was too old to be with 
the fighting forces, but many of the old gentlemen of the South 
were hung up by their thumbs in the effort to make them give up 
any valuables that may have been hidden on hearing of the enemy’s 
approach. The silver had been buried weeks before, in the dead of 
night, by torchlight,* but the Hughes’ plantation gave such evi¬ 
dence of opulency as to become a sure prey for the enemy. And 
there the greatest havoc was made, the Army camping on the 
plantation for three days**, and making the house headquarters. 
We were cut off from all communication, but knew that the com¬ 
mand was in complete possession. And so the days passed—days 
which seemed like vears. . . 

Sarah Ann Watson Coleman Hughes 

. . . From a faded picture of the Civil War period. The Union 
Army destroyed her plantation and carried off her slaves. She 
was practically a prisoner in her own house. She always referred 
to that time as the “Reign of Terror”. 

My eyes now beheld a strange, unforgetable sight. The Blue- 
coats had broken camp and were again on the march. Down the 
load they came, and with them all of the slaves from the Hughes* 
plantation, journeying, as they thought, to the promised land. I 
saw them as they trudged the main road, many of the women with 
babes in their arms. . . old and young', men, women and children. 
Some of them fared better than others. A negro woman, Uaura, 
my aunt’s fancy seamstress, rode Mrs. Hughes’ beautiful pony, 
sitting the red plush saddle of her mistress. The Hughes’ family 


*Some of the silver is in my possession. All of it was dug up after the 
■Var, but a few of the rarest pieces were disposed of to meet the emergency 
of that time. 

**The Army broke camp probably earlier, but the Hughes’ felt them* 
wives prisoners as long as a straggler remained. 
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carriage, driven by Taliaferro, the old coachman, and filled with 
blue-coated soldiers and negroes, passed in state, and this was 
followed by other vehicles. I remember seeing one of the top- 
buggies that belonged to a young cousin, John Coleman, piled 
with a motley crowd, and that my mother remarked, “There goes 
Johnny’s buggy,” as if it was a most cherished possession. All 
of this I saw with streaming eyes, keyed to the highest tension 
of suspense for some direct tidings of Judge and Mrs. Hughes. . . . 
Then, when the last Bluecoat had vanished, a lady, still clad in 
faded silk, ventured once more to reach the highway along which 
the dramatic exodus of her slaves had just made a turning point 
in history. But even the now empty highway held terrors for an 
unprotected woman, and only some hidden path in the woods 
seemed safe. A detour, following the most unfrequented ways, 
leaving devastation and pillage, only to meet it in worse form, 
she hastened on—this lady of the Old South—my dear aunt! . . . 

j 

From her own lips, my mother and I learned the story. “All 
have gone, but one,—one who refused to go—Caroline. And there 
are four little girls hidden in the grain fields. They wanted to 
stay, and I slipped them to the wheat”. She had managed to get 
food to them, but they were still hiding. Their parents had gone 
with the Army, and later a small detachment had ridden back, 
guided by Mrs. Hughes’ butler, to get these four little girls, whose 
names, strange to say, come back to me as I write * A search was 
made for them on both the Hughes plantation and on my mother’s 
and the threat of the torch was again made in the effort to force 
my aunt to reveal their where-abouts. . . Cabins, with wide-open 
doors. . . deserted fields. Where once had been mirth and plenty 
was now only a deep silence and ruin . , . 

Many of the slaves who went down the road so gaily that day 
came back to the old plantation. Many died from the exposure and 
hardship later endured of their ill-fated venture. Many of them 
dropped from fatigue by the wayside. Judge Hughes, the old 
master, received sad tidings from some of them, begging to come 
back, and he went as far as fifty miles to get them. . . Taliaferro 


*The four little negro girls, Jennie, Fannie, Molly and Laura, had per¬ 
formed such heavy duties as getting Mrs. Hughes’ work basket or handing 
her a drink of water. 
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was among the most anxious to return, but when he did get back 
his health was gone and he was never the same again, although 
so well cared for by his former master. The parents of the four 
little girls were glad enough to return home, and so were many 
others. In every instance, the condition of the negroes who re¬ 
turned to their old homes was pitiful. Neglect, starvation, long 

marches, exposure, disappointment of the promised land had been 
their experience. 

The South faced her ordeal in the last despairing months of 
the war with patient resolve. Every bit of news from the front 
was awaded breathlessly. Almost every home was in mourning. 
Within two miles of the plantation the trains were now running 
and we could get the latest news from a tattered and worn Army! 
No matter how discouraging it was, we hoped eagerly to hear 
better news the next day. Not one of us could believe that our 
great commander, the great Lee, would surrender. Above Lee, 
was the Cause, which we felt could not die. 

Then came the awful news! Down the road I hurried, with 
the fateful words ringing in my ears, and saying aloud, as I went, 
thinking of the heroic dead, “All for naught! All for naught!” 
The Confederate Army, which we looked upon as invincible had 
been vanquished! Appomattox! An April day in 1865 . 

... As I now write, the days that followed seem dim to me 
But I can bear witness that Lincoln’s proclamation, freeing the 
slaves, seemed nothing in comparison to the anguish in the homes 
from where had gone forth the soldiers of the Confederacy, 
thousands of them never to return. The slaves might go. . if 
only the graves could have given up their dead. 
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Turner Kendrick Cold in Ape. 
1867. With Mrs. N. S. Kendrick Dr. 


Jany 

1st. 

To 1 Bu meal ___ 

$2.00 

2.00 

Febry 4 

To 1 pk meal ..... 

.50 


Febry 11 

To 1 pk meal ......— 

.50 


Febry 18 

To V 2 . pk meal _____ 

.25 


Febry 25 

To 3 pks meal ...-. 

1.50 


Febry 28 

To 1 pk meal - 

.50 

3.25 

Mch 

16 

To 3 pks meal ......— 

1.50 

1.50 

Apl 

7 

To 3 pks meal _ 

1.50 


Apl 

11 

To V /2 lbs Bacon _ 

1.87J4 


Apl 

14 

3 lbs Bacon _ 

.75 


Apl 

23 

To 3 lbs Bacon :--- 

.75 


Apl 

30 

To 3 lbs Bacon _____ 

L. 

.75 

5.62 Yi 

May 

7 

To 3 lbs Bacon .... 

.75 


May 

14 

To 3 lbs Bacon __ 

.75 


May 

21 

To 3 lbs Bacon __ __ 

.75 


May 

26 

To 3 pks meal ---- 

1.50 


May 

27 

To 3 lbs Bacon _ 

.75 

4.50 
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Thomas Kendrick (Cold) in Ape. 

1^67. With Mrs. N. S. Kendrick Dr. 

Jany 1st. To 1 Bed Stead _ $10.00 

jany 8 th. To 1 pk meal __ 50 

Jany 12th. To 1 gal syrup - 100 

Jany 12th. To Cash borrowed for wife to 

go to Columbus ____ 10.00 

Jany 12th. To Cash borrowed last year _ 5.00 26.50 


Feby 2nd. To 1 gal Syrup _ 1.00 

Feby 4th. To J4 bu meal _ 1.00 

Feby 6 th, To 16 lbs Bacon _ 4.00 

Feby 19th. To 16 lbs Bacon ___ 4.00 

Feby 19th. To 1 gal syrup __ 1.00 11.00 


Mch 6th. To 1J4 gal sj^rup __ 1.50 

Mch 11th. To 14 lbs Bacon_ 3.50 

Mch 11th. To 1 pk meal_ .50 

Mch 20th. To 17^4 lbs Bacon _ 4.37J4 

Mch 30th. To 1 gal syrup .....- 1.50 11.37J4 


Apl 5th. To 14 lbs Bacon _ 3.50 

Apl 10th. To V/i gal syrup _ 1,50 

Apl 19th. To lbs. Bacon ...._ 2.37J4 

Apl 26th. To 12 lbs Bacon ... 3.00 10.37J4 


May 6 th. To 17J4 lbs Bacon _ 4.37^4 

May 21st. To 9 lbs Bacon __2.25 

May 27th. To 5 lbs Bacon ___ 1 25 7.87J4 


June 9th. To 4J4 lbs Bacon _ 1 . 12^4 

June 14th. To 1J4 lbs Bacon _ .37j4 

June 14th. To 1 pr Shoes ___ 2.75 

June 14th. To 1 plug Tobacco . ,60 

June 16th. To 12 lbs Bacon.. 3,00 

June 24th. To 10J4 lbs Bacon . 2.62^4 

June 30th. To 14^2 lbs Bacon . 3.62^4 

June 30th, To 3 pks meal _ 1,50 15.60 


July 9th. To 8 lbs Bacon ____ 2.00 

July 11 th, To 1 bu meal _____ 2.00 

July 16th. To 9J4 lbs Bacon __ 2.37J4 

July 23rd, To 4 lbs Bacon ___ 1.00 

July 23rd. To 1 pk meal _...._ 50 

July 26th. To 12J4 lbs Bacon_ 3.12J4 

v uly 29th. To 2 pks meal -- 1.00 t . 12.00 
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Aug 7th. To 1 Bu meal _ 2.00 

Aug 11th. To 10y 2 lbs Bacon _ 2.62^ 

•Aug 14th. To 9 lbs Bacon _ 2.25 

Aug 31st. To 4 y 2 lbs Bacon :... 1.12J4 8.00 


Sept 5th. To 3 lbs Bacon . .75 

Sept 7th. To 8 lbs Beef _ .80 

Sept 10th. To 5 lbs Bacon__ 1.25 

Sept 25th. To 9 lbs Beef _ .90 

Sept 30th. To 2 lbs Bacon _ .50 

Sept 30th. To 1 y 2 lbs Beef ___ .15 

Sept 30th. To Cash borrowed ._.. 1.00 5.35 


Oct 1st. To 2 lbs Bacon - .50 

Oct 3rd. To 1 lb Bacon . .25 

Oct 9th. To 7 lbs Bacon _ 1.75 

Oct 16th. To 2 y 2 lbs Bacon _... .62^4 

Oct 17th. To 6 lbs Bacon _ 1.50 

Oct 23rd. ' To 8 y 2 lbs Bacon ___ 2.12J4 6.75 


Nov 4th. To State & County Tax _ 4.00 

Nov 15th.' To 6 lbs Bacon _ 1.50 

Nov 19th. To 6 lbs Bacon . 1.50 

Nov 23rd. To 7 lbs Bacon __ 1.75 

Dec 1st. To 2 lbs Bacon.._ .50 

Baging & Rope-*._ 3.22 8.47 


123.07 

By Bacon -- 14.50 

108.59 

By Cotton ___- 47.00 

??? Cotton _ 23.50 

Peas, oats & ???? ____ 14.00 

By Fodder ......_.1._ 10.23 

By Bed stead .. 10.00 104.73 


3.86 


Thomas Kendrick 
Acct With 
Mrs. N. S. Kendrick 


1867 
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Then came the dramatic moment when mistress and slave 
met. My mother called all of her slaves together and read them 
the Lincoln proclamation. “You are free,” she told them simply. 
“You can go or stay”. Not one of them left. All kept on at their 
work, as respectful and as obedient as before hearing the long 
awaited news of freedom. The news basis upon which they were 
to work left them undisturbed in their cabins. It was known as 
the share basis—an economical adjustment which was the only 
course to be pursued when more than two billions of property in 
negro slaves throughout the South had been taken away when the 
Confederate Army surrendered. The negroes accepted their free¬ 
dom with as much exhaltation as they dared. They roamed the 
“big road”,—a privilege long denied them. But any outward 
demonstration would have been dangerous. The Mammy, of whom 
I have written, regarded her freedom as astounding phenomena— 
like that of the stars falling—she remembered when the stars fell 
but without any real effect upon her mode of living. She was 
now very old, but the “idea” of freedom stirred her very soul. I 
can see her as she sat in the doorway of her cabin, fanning herself 
with a huge turkey-wing fan, with her little grandchildren playing 
about her. And I often heard her say, with that religious fervor 
of her race, “Freedom is so sweet! Freedom is so sweet!” She 
lived only a short time after the great War. Her dying words were, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!”. . . 

In the pages that follow are preserved the original agreements 
between my mother and her former slaves, under the new order. 
Other papers show the strictness with which accounts between the 
newly freed negroes and their employers were kept. One of the 
most curious of these relics is a tax receipt of my mother's showing 
that her taxes were paid with one hundred and nine pounds of 
bacon—in lieu of the cash. Confederate money had long been 
declared worthless. A number of rather ancient receipts, some 
of them antedating the Civil War period, are interesting in their 
revelations of the cost of living*. A fragment of a receipt, bearing 
date of May 1860, breathes an air of romance, as a bit of lace point, 
flowers and ribbon, were purchased on that date for one of my 
mother's neices—preparing for her wedding. 
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Post Quartermaster, 7th Congressional District, 

Tax in Kind, State of Alabama. 

Received at Depot No. 21 Suspension April 1864, 

Mrs. Kendrick, County of Macon, One hundred and nine (109) lbs, 
Bacon and three (3) Bus Oats Tax in Kind, to be credited on the amount 
assessed to him. 


E. L. Branscombe 

Agent, Depot No. 21 
For Joe Farley 

Capt. and Post Q.M., 7th Co. Dist., Ala. 

Amt got by Mrs. Kendrick for Miss Georgia Coleman 

* From Jones & Bell 

1860 


May 5 1 Lace point....... 10.00 

flowers ---; i oo 

Ribon _ i e 


11.15 

*The War ended one year later. Meat reached thirty-five dollars per 
pound during this period. Common cloth was sixty dollars per yard, shoes 
from two hundred to eight hundred per pair, and a barrel of flour was worth 
$1,400. Depreciation of Confederate currency had been so rapid that in 1864 
the relative value of gold was 19 for 1—(Transcriber’s note) 

This was paid in. gold at a time when the relative value of gold was 
28 to 1. The decline of Confederacy currency was so rapid that two years 
before this is dated, the last actual sale of Confederate notes made the 
relative value 1,200 for 1 (Transcriber’s note) 


Reed of Mrs. N. S. Kendrick Forty four 90/100 Dollars in payment of 
his Tax for 1867 -- v 

Nov 18th 1867 


John R. McGowen T.C. 


Bullock Co Ala. 
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Alabama 

i 

Macon Cty 

Articles of agreement between Nancy S. Kendrick and the freemen whose 
names are hereunto attached. ‘The said freedmen agree to bind themselves as 
laborers on the plantation of said N. S. Kendrick from the first of January 
1867 to 25th Dec next. They agree to conduct themselves honestly, civilly, 
and to perform any labors on said plantation or connected therewith that 
may be required of them by the said N. S. Kendrick. They agree to labor 
diligently on said place and on refusal to do so, shall be dismissed and his 
or their wages to be expended in employing other hands. The said freedmen 
agree to take care of all tools with which they may be entrusted and to use 
kindly and carefully all animals under their charge. They agree to bear 
their expenses and to return any advances that may be made from their em¬ 
ployer s property. The said N. S. Kendrick agrees to treat her employees 
with kindness. She agrees to furnish them with houses. She agrees to 
divide the crop with them at the end of the year in the following proportion 
per hand—fractional hands in proportion to wit—one third of the net pro¬ 
ceeds of cotton, corn fodder, potatoes, peas, rice, oats. She agrees to furnish 
them with bread and meat to be paid for out of the proceeds of their share 
of the crop. 


Alabama 
Bullock County 

This agreement entered into this day between N. S. Kendrick and Willie 
Freedman and his wife Matilda, witnesseth, that the said Willie has hired his 
wife to the said N. S. Kendrick to the first of Januay next to cook, wash, 
milk & to perform all such ser-vices as may be required of her about the 
house & garden to act civilly and respectfully and honestly—To take care 
of all things which may be placed under her care 


*Nine freedmen signed this contract by making their mark. The first 
of the signers was one of the most trusted of the former slaves of the 
Kendrick plantation. 

They retained the names given them during the slavery regime and this 
particular group belonged to the Cunninghams, who owned a neighboring 
plantation to Mrs. Kendrick’s. 

*The boundary-line between Macon and Bullock County was changed 
‘ ln this period, and the Kendrick plantation now extended into Bullock 
County. 
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For which said services said N. S. Kendrick is to treat her kindly to 

feed her, and their children, Elbert, Jerry & Peter, and to pay thirty dollars 
at the end of the year. ’ 


Witness 
J. A. Walker 
W. K. Bell 


his 

Willis X West 
mark 

for wife Matilda 


N. S. Kendrick 

’"This is the only example in the contracts of the reconstruction period 
w ere a negro signs a contract for his wife, in this instance, making his mark 
foi his wife Matilda , and actually hiring her out. 

1866 Mrs N. S. Kendrick Dr 

To James Ross 


July To Repairing Bugie 
28 Credit By Cash 


$75.00 

30.00 


1867 


$45.00 


Jan 24 Reed Payment in full of the above acct 

Jas Ross 

The interesting old account introduced here shows the amount 
of detail that was necessary in keeping a record of moneys ad¬ 
vanced by the former owners of the newly-freed negroes. It shows, 
too, that this account was paid in full by the negro, at the end of 
the year, when settlement was required. But after paying the 
account from the sale of his products, it- will be seen that he only 
had $3.86 to show for his year’s work. He had his land and cabin 
furnished free by his mother, who also supplied the stock free, 
and the plantation implements. This account is dated the second 
year of “freedom”, but without help from his former owner, the 
share basis would not have netted this negro a living* 

M. A. W. Surley 


*This vehicle was doubtless one of the few left on the plantation on that 
day when the Federal Army wrought such swift destruction. 
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Turner Dendrick Colored 


| 1867 in Act, with Mrs. N. S. Kendrick 

j June 16th To 1 ham 12 lbs 25cts _..._ $ 3.00 

| June 20th To Maken ? dress _ 1.50 

June 27th To one pocket__ 1.50 

July 2nd To> 3 lbs lard —___ .60 

July 2nd To 1 lb butter _ .20 

July 2nd To Ribbon _ 1.25 

Sept 8th To 3 lbs of hames meat _ .75 

Sept 8th To 1 lb lard .. .20 

Sept 8th To lether for Shoes to Will _ .75 

Sept 8th To one dose colomel . 

Sept 8th To one dose of Quinine .. 

To 9 yds domestic 28_ 2.52 

Tax -- 4.00 


16.29 

3.25 


19.52 


1 Lb Butter____ 20 

Owe Mr. Walker for clothing .... .1 6.25 

8 yds domestic 28 cts per yd ___ 2.24 


$28.21 

Mrs. N. S. Kendrick 
1867 


May 6 To 2 yds Irish Linen 1.50.. $ 3.00 

To 1 pr Shoes ------2.50 

To 10 yds Calico 25 ___ 2.50 

To 8 yds Calico 20.....__ 1.60 

To 10 yds Calico 23 ___ 2.30 

May 24 To 1 pr. L. G. Shoes 4.50... 4.50 

May 24 To 2 paps Pins 15 _...._ .30 

To 15^2 yds Osnaburg 38 . 5.89 

To Coat & Vest _ 24.00 

To 1 Hat- 5.00 

June 11 To 9 yds Shirting 27 by Coleman_ 2.43 

June 15 To 1 pr Shoes 2.75 _ 2.75 

To 1 Plug Tobacco 60 _ .60 

]uly 25 To 1 Hoop Skirt 1.50 fr Mrs. Lewis. 1.50 

Aug 26 To 1 Pack Envelopes _ .25 

To 1 quire Paper . .50 

To 3 hat needles 10_ .30 

To 1 Bunch Tape —. .10 
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Aug 31 To 7 yds Domestic 35_ 2.45 

Sept 6 To 6 yds Domestic 22y 2 _ 1.35 

Sept 11 To 2y 2 yds Ribbon 50 _ 1.25 

To 1 yd Jacomb _ .75 

To y 2 yd Jacomb_ .25 

To 2 yds Ribbon 65. 6 yds Domestic 30 3.10 

Jim To 1 Plug Tobacco 25 Box Blacking 10 .35 

To 2 pr Gloves 50. To order 3.55_ 4.55 

12 To 1 Sawfile __ 1.00 

To 1 Under Shirt for Coleman_ 1.90 76.97 

By Hoop skirt chg to Mrs. Lewis___ 1.50 

Due —__ $75 47 

Oct 9 To 4 yds Ticking 50 1 Shirt Bosom 50_ ZZ 2.50 


Nov 7 To 4 yds Flannel 75. 5 yds Kenton Flannel 2.15. 

5 yds calico 20 pr son_ <5.25 

97.62 

Over 

Amt Forward_____ 97.62 

Nov 7 To Blacking _ _ 

6 lbs Nails 12^ (Cash) ____ 75 

To 2 1 / 2 yrs Linen 45 ___ 


98.52 

1.12 

Received Payment _ 99.64 

R D Spalling & Bro 

S & Bro 
Jany 
1868 


STAMP 
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Station No. 6. 

ORIGINAL. 


MOBILE & GIRARD R.R. COMPANY. 

No. 647 Dec the 20th 1867 

Received from Mrs. N. Kendrick 
four (4) Bales Cotton, in good order 


Consigned to G & B 


Marks 

Mrs. N. Kendrick to G & 
Total 


Bale 


4 


B. 


To be transported on the Mobile and Girard Rail Road to Girard, 
under the following stipulations, vis: liability of the Company, either for 
damage or loss not to attach until the cotton is laden on the cars, and to 
cease upon notice of its arrival at Girard being given to consignee . If 
not removed with in forty-eight (4B) hours after delivery, the Company 
may charge regular storage, or have it removed to a warehouse, charges 
to be paid by consignee. 


J. Baker, Agent G. C. B. 

Sales of 24 Bales of Cotton by Gray, Bedell & Hughes, 


For account of 

Mrs. 

N. S. 

Kendrick To Bowers 


Name No. 12 

600 

H 

20 

500 H 

28 

470 

H 

13 

536 

H 

21 

548 H 

S 29 

396 

H 

14 

518 

H 

22 

524 H 

30 

508 

H 

15 

512 

H 

S 23 

404 H 

31 

500 

H 

16 

360 

H 

24 

524 H 

32 

490 

H 

17 

510 

H 

25 

564 H 

33 

500 

H 

18 

528 

H 

26 

494 H 

34 

410 

H 

19 

496 

H 

27 

526 H 

35 

560 

H 






11971b @ 13 

1557.14 

Rev Tax.. 

-- 


— 


299.45 

Charges: Storage _ 




$12.00 



1257.69 

Freight and Drayage, 

— 



48.38 



79.22 

Mending, Jc.. 







$1178.47 

Commission for Selling 




18.84 



221.86 








956.61 

Columbus, Ga., Jan 3 1868 








Columbus Sun Print. 


GRAY, BEDELL & HUGHES. 
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Mrs. N. S. Kendrick 


1867 

Feby 9 
Mar 21 

Mar 21 

Mar 6 


M A/C M W Gray & Bedell 


Cash W M - 200.00 

Com & Int on Adv ___ 6.83 

Cr 

By Prv. 4 B/C____ 

Dr 

Cash W M A/C ___ 242.97 


449.50 


$449.50 $449.50 


Sales of Four Bales of Cotton by Gray & Bedell, 

For Account of Mrs. N. S. Kendrick To C. G. Holmes & Co. 


N S K No. 1 460 

2 457 

3 477 - 4 

4 465 


1859 lb @ 25 c 


Charges:—Storage, _ 

Freight and Drayage .. 

Mending, Stamp, Jc _ 

Revenue Tax _ 

Commission For Selling 


2.00 

8.61 


4.64 


$464.75 


15.25 


$449.50 


Columbus, Ga., March 4th 1867 


GRAY & BEDELL. 
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Mrs. N. S. Kendrick 


1866 


Bot of W. N. Mathews. 



June 

30 

By Geo. Washington. 1 pr shoes 

3.75 



30 

To 1 pr Hose 4/2 4vds Teans 50 

2.S0 



30 

To Soda 2/2. 1 lb pepper 60 

.85 



30 

To 2 prs. Hose 40. 3 yds ticking 3/2 





1 spool thread 15 _ ... 

2.07 2 



30 

To Calico 83. 5>4 yds Jeans 4/2 (Levi) 





3 spools thread Vo 

3.95 2 



30 

To 1 Box Buttons 55. 11 ydshicory3/2 

4.67 s 


Oct 

4 

To 1 pr Suspenders 60. (Oct 8) By Mrs. 





Coleman Coat & Vest 25.00 _ 

25.60 


Oct 

10 

To Diff in Suspenders 

.15 


Oct 

25 

To 4 yds Tweeds 1.60 2 yds Dom 33 

7.06 


Oct 

25 

To 1 paper Eug. pins 30. 1 Buch. lin. 





tape 2/2___ ' 

.55 


Oct 

29 

To \ J / 2 yds Kersy. 65. 1 Box paper 





Collars 4/2 _ . 

1.47 s 


Nov 

2 

To 1 Pr shoes 3.00 3 yds Delain 4/2. 

4.50 


Nov 

13 

To Cr By Cash_ _ 


25.00 

Nov 

13 

To 6 vds Brn. Drilling 40 

2.40 


Nov 

13 

To 1 spool Thread _ 

.12 s 


Nov 

16 

To By Coleman. 1 pr shoes 2.50_ 

2.50 

2.50 

Dec 

12 

To 1 lb soda 2/2_ __ _ 

.25 

Dec 

29 

To By Mr. Bell for boy, 1 Pr Blankets 

6.00 


Jan 





1867 

17 

To Order 10 lbs nails T /i 1 chisel 2.00 





2 augers 80 - 1.50 _ 

5.55 



17 

To 1 file 30 1 Ball shoe thread 2/2.— 

.55 


Jan 

17 

To 3 Bridle bitts 3/2 _ 

1.12 s 


Jan 

26 

To 1 pr trace Chains _ 

1.50 



26 

To 2 Balls Thread 2/2 . 

.50 



$77.64 

27.50 

$27.50 

$50.14 



By Cash - 50.14 

W. B. Kendrick 

WBK 

Aprl 

, Stamp 

Aprl 18. 1867 
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Station No. 6 


(ORIGINAL) 

MOBILE & GIRARD R.R. COMPANY 

No. 646 Dec the 19th 1867 

Received from Mrs. N. Kendrick sixteen (16) Bales Cotton in good 
order 


Consigned to G & B. 

Marks. 

Mrs. N. Kendrick to G. & B. 
Total 


Bales 


16 


To be transported on the Mobile and Girarde Rail Road to Girard, under 
the following stipulations, viz: liability of the Company either for damage or 
loss not to attach until cotton is laden on the cars, and to cease upon notice 
of its arrival at Girarde being given to consignee. If not removed with in 
forty-eight (48) hours after delivery, the Company may charge regular 
storage, or have it removed to a warehouse, charges to be paid by consignee. 

J. Baker, Agent 


G. & B. 
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Ages have passed. No one of whom I have written is living 
to day. But I am still remembered by some of the servants who 
were children when Freedom came. I received letters frequently 
from those who were born on the old plantation, whose ancestors 
were slaves, and who now own many acres of the plantation on 
which their parents and grandparents lived. They have learned 
to read and write, and in addition to acquiring land and making a 
comfortable living, and respected by all who know them. One of 
these negroes, Enoch Kendrick (the negroes retain the names of 
their former owners), a son of the gentle Moutus of whom I have 
written, owns one hundred acres of the old plantation and offers 
to send the products of his farm all the way to New York, should 
I be in need of them. But of the dear home of my girlhood he 

writes: “Could you but see it now, the water would run down 
your cheeks.” 

These recollections of other days—my yesterdays—naturally 
end here. What has come afterward belongs to others who will 
write of their own time. My second marriage, after several years 
of widowhood, to Captain John Absalom Walker, of Eufaula, Ala¬ 
bama, and the pleasant years there when the world was at peace, 
and the later years, do not properly belong in this narrative. But 
as a matter of record I shall here set down a few facts in the life 
of Captain Walker, whose dauntless spirit and noble personality 
left their impress on the communities in which he lived. He was 
born in Putman County, Georgia, May 9, 1827, and was the 
posthumous child of John Hedge Walker, his birth occurring two 
months after the death of his father. His mother was Elizabeth 
Hunter Wooldridge. He was the only son, and there was but 
one other child, a daughter, Evelyn Wooldridge, who died young. 
The devotion between the brother and sister was unusual. The 
years could never obliterate the early memories of a sister who 
was described to me as the gentlest and purest of souls. On his 
mother’s side was the same ancestral strain as that of Henry Clay, 
and to the day of her death, the mother talked of “Cousin Henry” 
who, on a memorable occasion had actually left the platform on 
which he was to speak, to imprint a kiss on her cheek, as she sat 
in breathless admiration in the great audience. The Walkers are 
English, settled in Virginia and South Carolina, Captain Walker’s 
father removing from South Carolina to Georgia. An unscrupulous 
guardian made the boyhood days of the fatherless lad anything 
but happy ones and finally succeeded in defrauding him of practi- 
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cally his entire inheritance. At seventeen he embarked in business, 
and soon after made his first trip to New York. He often told in 
later years of his impressions of that city. They were still making- 
remarkable demonstrations on Washington’s birthday, and he wit¬ 
nessed such a procession on Broadway that his eyes, accustomed 
only to rural scenes, were completely dazzled. One of the sou¬ 
venirs that he brought home was a specimen of work done by the 
newly invented sewing machine. The Howe invention was the 
talk of the country, but few there were who believed that anything 
could be invented that would back-stitch. He knew that the 
homefolk would be incredulous if he trusted to mere description of 
what his own eyes had beheld, so he had a few rows stitched on 
the cuff of his coat as proof of what he had really seen. But even 
after exhibiting this rare specimen at home there were some who 
said there was a trick in the whole thing. So much for the open 
minds of those days ... 

At nineteen this young Southerner married Mary Elizabeth 
Pitts, a half-sister of Mr. Robert Cherry, of Eufaula, whose widow 
still lives in that city. Of the Walker-Pitts union there were 
born six sons, but only two lived to maturity, John Thomas Walker, 
and Robert Mumphrey Walker. The latter is still living in Ala¬ 
bama. . . When the South seceded Captain AValker was living at 
Glennville, near Eufaula, and was one of three to organize Company 
C., which was mustered into service as a part of the Thirty-first 
Georgia Regiment. He was stationed at Savannah from October 
1861 to June 1862. From Savannah he went to Richmond where 
he engaged in the Seven Days’ fight. The Thirty-first went in 
with twelve hundred men and came out with seven hundred. He 
was at the battle of Cedar Creek, the second battle of Manassas, 
was at Chancellorsville when Stonewall Jackson received his fatal 
wound, was at Harper’s Ferry, and was afterward in the fight at 
Sharpsburg. When John B. Gordon was made Brigadier General 
he appointed Captain Walker comissary of his brigade. He went 
with the Army to Gettysburg and then returned to the Valley of 
Virginia. After the battle in the Valley he was sent to Petersburg 
and from there to Lynchburg. He was with the Army in all of 
the principal campaigns in the Valley of Virginia, and was pro 
moted by order of General Robert E. Lee over five majors for 
efficiency, and was at Appomattox in April, 1865, being within 
twenty feet of General Lee at the surrender. The illustrious 
commander complimented him with these words: “If I had a few 
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more such men I could whip the fight.” A furlough read: “I 
cheerfully grant you a furlough, but hope you will not avail your¬ 
self of it. You are too great service to the Army.” It was signed 
by General Gee. This, with other personal effects, was burned by 
General Custer on the evening before the surrender. On the day 
of the surrender Captain Walker went in person to the headquarters 
of General Grant and asked for supplies and transportation. Gen¬ 
eral Grand replied with the request that General Lee order Fitz- 
hugh Lee to cease burning his (Grant’s) supply wagons. After 
that order was issued the supplies were forthcoming for the Con¬ 
federate Army. But when General Grant told Captain Walker 
that the teams for hauling the baggage to the railroads would be 
supplied on the condition that they would be returned to the United 
States Government, Captain Walker said, “I cannot promise that, 
General.” But he obtained them without the promise, and always 
remembered the magnaminity of Grant in the historic interview 
that he had with the Union leader. He saw him after the War, 
on a ferry from Jersey City to New York, and they recalled the 
interview. Captain Walker had two or three conversations with 
General Grant after that. . . After the surrender Captain Walker 
returned to Alabama, riding a part of the way, walking the rest. 
He often told of his reaching the old covered bridge at Eufaula, 
which spans the Chattahoochie at that point, and of being halted 
by a Federal guard who, with an oath, asked him who he was. 
With blazing eyes, he replied, ‘‘I am a paroled soldier from Gen¬ 
eral Lee’s Army!” “You’re a gintleman, sir. Pass on.” said 
the guard, 

. . . The soldiers who live to come back missed their old 
neighbors. They found their property destroyed and many people 
suffering from actual want. Confederate stocks, bonds and cur* 
iency were worthless. The South had been a blockaded country, 
had tried to supply itself with products from its own factories, 
and had seen these factories burned because they had furnished 
supplies to the Confederacy. The University of Alabama was 
burned. It was said that many a man with thousands of acres 
xvas as poor as a negro refugee. All the fences were gone, the 
orchards ruined, there was no cattle, sheep or horses; in many 
distances only bare chimneys were standing. Gin houses had been 
burned, bridges ruined the roads were in disorder. It was told that 
money was so scarce that on one trip from Montgomery to Mobile 
the roadroad only collected thirteen dollars, , . This was the South 
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that Captain Walker faced, with his returning comrades, in the 
Spring of 1865. 

Captain John Absalom Walker, C. S. A. 

After the War, Captain Walker re-established himself in busi¬ 
ness, owned plantations on both sides of the Chattahoochie. With 
all of his strength he fought to retrieve his own fortunes and for 
the upbuilding of the South. There was no spirit of compromise 
in Captain Walker regarding those times. The North and not the 
South was the aggressor. He knew that interference with slavery 
imperiled the Union. In his younger days he had been a Whig, 
but there never lived a truer Democrat, and he never had the least 
sympathy with the abolitionists nor with the anti slavery Whigs, 
I can now see in the light of recent events that it was men of Cap¬ 
tain Walker’s type who made the South so solidly democratic. 
For although he had no desire to run for office himself, he was a 
deep student of politics, and it always gave him the greatest satis¬ 
faction when the eleven seceded states invariably cast their entire 
electoral vote for the Democratic candidates. He lived through 
carpet-bag governments, saw them totter, helped to put down negro 
insurrections, and to see the Scalawag Party—the native whites 
who cided with the Radicals—vanish into thin air. Occasionally, 
he wrote of the War, and from a yellowed notebook, on which he 
inscribed in pencil, “War Times”, I here make a few extracts. 

. . .“When the Confederate Government decided to send dele¬ 
gates to President Lincoln, I visited the barefooted, ragged soldiers 
on the breastworks and talked of the peace terms. But that glo¬ 
rious and tattered Army scoffed at any peace terms. “No peace, 
without independence—absolutely.” They would kill the delegates 
who agreed upon any settlement that was not based on absolute 
independence. There was not a man who was not willing to suffer, 
to fight, to starve, rather than to yield. Rations were short; there 
was no money to pay the troops, but Death, rather than submis¬ 
sion. , . At this time, upon the orders of General Lee, I joined 
the Command of General St. John, for the purpose of going through 
the country and appealing to the citizens for still greater sacrifices. 
The appeal met with that magnificent unanimity of response that 
marked the whole period of the war. We were able to assemble 
supplies for the troops, amounting to one hundred thousand dollars 
in Confederate money—assembled them against the obstacle of a 
new law of the Confederate Congress, prohibiting the removal of 
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supplies unless we could raise the money to move them. To 
complicate the situation, the Congress had to agree not to issue 
any more money. The situation that confronted me was a hundred 
thousand dollars worth of army supplies waiting to be moved, a 
new law prohibiting their removal, and a Congress refusing to 
issue any more money. I went to General Lee and informed him 
of my situation. He then told me that Major Harvey, the quarter¬ 
master of the Army, had just returned from Richmond, and had 
been unable to get any money. In my desperation, I said, “Then, 
General Lee, what must I do?” I shall never forget his answer, 
“I leave it with you.” “Then, give me a pass to Richmond,” I 
said, moved by a sudden resolve to go in person, if necessary, to 
Congress, and failing, to see President Davis, in the hope that he 
would be able to advance the money until I could raise it—the 
amount needed, from private citizens. I obtained the pass, and 
my first interview on reaching Richmond was in the office of the 
Commissary-General. I was informed that there was no money to 
be had. I replied that if such was the case, I would like to have a 
written statement to that effect. While we were in conversation 
an agent of the Confederate Government arrived, bringing with 
him forty thousand dollars. I was told that I could have that forty 
thousand, but that I would have to be satisfied with it. “I am not 
going to leave Richmond until I get what I came after—one hun¬ 
dred thousand,” I answered. I had an intimate friend in the office 
of the Commissary General, and he knew that I meant what I 
said. “We will have to get that money in some way,” he said. 
‘‘Here's a man who will never leave without it.” At that moment 
a packet was delivered by mail—a packet containing twenty 
thousand dollars. Through various sources help came, and the 
day that I left the beleaguered Confederate Capital I took away 
one hundred thousand dollars. Making haste to return, I passed 
Major Harvey's quarters, and he began to “guy” me for making 
the trip. When he learned of the success of my mission, he said 
that he would obtain an order from General Lee for fifty thousand 
dollars to be given him (Harvey) for the purpose of paying the 
troops. The sergant returned with a declination. I went at once 
through the country and paid for the supplies which I had 
gathered, supplies sufficient to last my division fully three months. 
They were assembled two miles from Petersburg. . . Alas! the 
tatal hour arrived. Early one Sunday morning, General Gordon 
*ent me an order for all supply wagons to be loaded to full capacity. 
At twelve o’clock that night, we moved on the road to Amelia 
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Courthouse, where the Confederate supplies were ordered burned 
to prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands. In not obeying that 
order to the letter I probably risked court martial, for instead of 
burning the supplies, I sent an orderly to some factories, about 
one quarter of a mile away. “Tell the workers in every factory 
that they can have all supplies that they can carry away.” They 
came in swarms, pell mell, at the break of day. They brought 
buckets, barrels and jugs. Fifty thousand pounds of meat was 
distributed among them, and. they sweetened themselves from 
head to foot with barrels of syrup. Practically all of the Con¬ 
federate supplies which had been gathered for one more supreme 
effort went towards feeding the factory workers only a short time 
before every machine-shop and storehouse belonging to the Con¬ 
federate government at Richmond was ablaze from the torch of 
the enemy . . . On my way, the magazine at Richmond was blown 
up, and the shock almost threw me off my horse. . . Only a short 
time before General Custer's command set fire to my personal 

effects.The awful moment came. General Grant demanded 

our surrender and whilst the .preliminaries were being arranged, 
General Lee’s gallant little band was ordered one hundred yards 
from the road ... We could see him as he came down the Pike— 
see him on Traveller. The men closed in, and he stopped his 
horse. We could hear him distinctly—heard him say: “Go home 
and make as good citizens, as you have soldiers” . . . 

After the surrender I made for General Gordon’s tent, where 
I could cry. I found him weeping. I made for* and found him 
on his knees. I then found a few of my old company, many weep¬ 
ing. I saw the gallant Captain E. C. Penny digging a hole in the 
ground, and saying they should not have his pistols and his sword. 
. . . The men were betting that Fitzhugh Lee would never sur¬ 
render. I returned to General Gordon and informed him that I 
intended to go with him”. The note-book comes to an end here, 
and as I write the closing words I can see the calm spirit of the 
one who first set them down, that spirit which turned from defeat 
to a hopeful, and courageous acceptance of a new day. . . 

... I am writing in the waning Summer of 1921. I have passed 
the three milestones since I began setting down what seemed to 


*The name of this officer is illegible in the original. •' 
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me a few important events in my life. Days, weeks and months 
have gone without my writing a line, but my mind is singularly 
clear about everything that I have set down. . . 

. . . The Past, rather than the Present, is before me. That is 
because I have reached the time when the twilight draws near. 
I have . . . come to the sunset time, when I like to sit in the quiet, 
by my open window, and be waited on a little. But I can now say 
with Benjamine Franklin that the next thing most like living one’s 
life over again seems to be a recollection of that life. 


THE END 
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A NOTE ON P. JOSEPH FORSTER 
Pioneer Alabama Printer 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 

Relying on currently available evidence in regard to the be¬ 
ginnings of printing within the present boundaries of the State 
of Alabama, we should say that the earliest known issue of the 
press there was a crude pamphlet produced in 1807 by an unidenti¬ 
fied printer at Wakefield: The Declaration of the American Citizens 
on the Mobile. The only recorded copy of this significant imprint is 
preserved in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

\ 

The next attempt, so far as we know, to set up a press in 
Alabama never got beyond the project stage. In the issue of the 
Western Centinel, of Nashville/Tennessee, for June 30, 1810, Harry 
Toulmin issued proposals for publishing, presumably at Mobile, “a 
weekly newspaper, to be called The Mobile Mercury, or, Tombigbe and 
Alabama Advertiser.” But there is no evidence that the projected 
paper ever was published. 

In the record as it has stood hitherto, the next known printing in 
what is now Alabama was the initial issue at Fort Stoddert of the 
Mobile Centinel. The dating and numbering of the second issue, the 
earliest that has survived, indicates that it was first published on 
May 23, 1811, by Samuel Miller and John B. Hood, two printers 

who had come from Tennessee. 

% 

I have now to report evidence of the functioning of a press 
at St. Stephens at a date earlier than that on which Miller and 
Hood printed the first issue of their Centinel. This evidence is 
found in the printer’s imprint on a copy of a bail bond, now a 
treasured item in the collection of Mr. Thomas W. Streeter, of 
Morristown, New Jersey. The document is headed "Mississippi 
Territory, Washington District,” but the word "District” in the 
heading, and elsewhere throughout the bond, has been changed in 
pen and ink to "County.” 

This bail bond is dated in handwriting February 24, 1811—- 
indicating that it had been printed prior to that date. And at the 
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foot of the sheet we find the imprint: “St. Stephens: Printed by 
P. J. Forster.” This was a new name in Alabama printing history. 
Who was this Forster, where had he come from, and what had 
been his previous experience with printing? 

We find the name of Joseph Forster as that of the founder of 
Der Pelican, a German weekly first published on October 28, 1805, at 
Philadelphia. Later issues, however, bear the name P. J. Forster. 
In June, 1806, this paper became a tri-weekly printed in English, 
German, and French. Beginning in January, 1807, it was printed in 
English and French only. According to Dr. Clarence S. Brigham, 
the issue of February 21, 1807, is the last Philadelphia issue lo- 
cated. 

Forster’s name appeared in the Philadelphia directories of 
1807 and 1808 as a printer, but with the name given as Joseph P. 
Forster. 


We next find this printer in New York, where Joseph Forster 
on October 6, 1808, was editing a weekly newspaper entitled 
The Pelican. The paper of that date is the earliest and also the only 
issue located. But LongwortK s City Directory of New York for 1809 

lists our printer-publisher as Joseph Foster, printer, at 367 Pearl 
Street. 


These references are undoubtedly to the same man whom we 
find printing at St. Stephens in 1811, if not earlier. Apparently, 
his use of the initial P and its position in the writing of his name 
were matters in which he was far from hidebound. Henceforth P. J. 
Forster must be regarded as the first identified printer to practice 
his craft in what is now the state of Alabama. 

* 

Did Forster print a newspaper in Alabama? I think the pre¬ 
sumption is against that. The newspapers of neighboring Tennes¬ 
see of that time seem to have been watching affairs in the Mobile 
region rather carefully, and we find several references to the 
Mobile Centinel, for example, in the 1811 issues of the Nashville 
Democratic Clarion and Tennessee Gazette. But we do not find any 
newspaper which could have been Forster’s quoted or even men¬ 
tioned in the contemporary newspapers of Tennessee. 
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Except for his imprint on the unassuming bail bond, we have 
no evidence of Forster’s career in Alabama. I would therefore 
urge Alabama historians and archivists to seek for further records 
of this printer and his activities in that state. 

The later record of printing in Alabama is quite clear and specific. 
In May or June, 1812, the Madison Gazette began publication at Hunts¬ 
ville, in the far northern part of the state. Only one copy of this 
newspaper is known to have survived: volume 2, no. 73, of October 
19, 1813. That issue was published by T. G. Bradford & Co., but 
whether Bradford was concerned with the establishment of the 

paper, or whether he “& Co.” acquired it after it had started, we 
have as yet no means of knowing. 


Thomas Grayson Bradford since 1808 had been engaged in 
publishing the Clarion at Nashville, Tennessee, at first as junior partner 
with his celebrated relative, John Bradford, the pioneer printer of Ken¬ 
tucky, but as sole publisher in 1810 and later, until 1830. Thus it seems 
that his connection with the Madison Gazette at Huntsville must have 
been only that of a senior partner without active participation. 
His “Co.” at Huntsville has not been identified, so far as I know. 

More enduring than P. J. Forster’s press at St. Stephens was 
that of Thomas Eastin’s Halcyon, established there in 1815. Eastin 
was one of several much-traveled typographers of the pioneer 
days of printing in America. We first encounter him at the age 
of seventeen at Nashville in 1805; he remained there until 1812 
or 1813. In August, 1813, he was printing at Alexandria, Louis¬ 
iana, but Two months later he was at Washington, Mississippi, 
where he remained about six months. After five years at St. 
Stephens he disposed of his newspaper there to Joseph De Jeanne 
and was next recorded at Greensboro, Alabama, 1823-1825. In 
June, 1828, he appeared at Pensacola, Florida, but after six months 
moved on to Key West. In 1830 he retired from printing and 
publishing. 

The annals of the Alabama press record further establishments 
of printing before 1821 at Blakeley ( Blakeley Sun and Alabama Ad¬ 
vertiser, by Gabriel F. Mott) in December, 1818; at Claiborne (Ala¬ 
bama Courier, by, Tucker & Tucker) in March, 1819 at Tuscaloosa 
0 Tuscaloosa Republican, by Thomas M. Davenport) probably in April, 
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1819, and at Cahawba ( Cahawba Press and Alabama Intelligencer, by 
William B. Allen, in June, 1819. 

I take this opportunity to list here a few Alabama titles earlier 
than 1841, known from extant copies or advertised as published, 
which have not as yet been recorded: 

Mississippi Tedditory. Washington County. Sheriff. 

Mississippi Territory | Washngton Dstrict ] Know all men by 
these presents that we {blank filled out in handwriting) | {blank filled 
out in handwriting) are held and firmly bound unto {blank filled out) 
Sheriff of Washington County in the sum of {blank filled out) | (9 
printed lines with spaces for dates, names, etc., and 3 “[L.S]” lines 

for signatures) \ {Pilet) | St. Stephens. Printed by P. T Forster 
| (1811 ?) 

19.5 x 32 cm. Broadside, printed on both sides. 

Dated in handwriting February 24, 1811. On the back is printed 
a form of assignment of the bond, “to be sued for according to the 
Statute in such cases made and provided,” signed by the sheriff and 
also dated February 24, 1811. 

The word “District” in the heading and wherever else it occurs in 
the printed form has been changed in handwriting to “County.” 

Collection of Thomas W. Streeter. 

Alabama (territory). 

Alabama, | {blank) County, | To any licensed minister of the 
Gospel, any justice of the | peace or quorum of said county, or any 
judge of | the Supreme Court: | You are hereby authorized to solemnize 
the rites of Matri-|mony, between (blank) and (blank) \ {blank) and 
join them together in the boly bonds of Matrimony, . . . | (4 printed 
lines) | T. Eastin, Printer. ... St. Stephens. | (1818 ?) 

19.6 x 16 cm. Broadside. Text in border of type ornaments, 
v.’ith the printer’s imprint below the lower border. 

Dated December 23, 1818, over the signature of William A. Robert¬ 
son. 


Collection of Thomas W. Streeter. 
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Alabama. 

State of Alabama. (Clarke) County. To the sheriff of said 
county greeting (sic), You are hereby commanded to summon . . . , 
(At end:) Joseph De Jeane, printer. (St. Stephens, 1820 ?) 

18.5 x 16 cm. Broadside. 

A printed form of subpoena with the spaces filled out in hand¬ 
writing,- the written date being “21st April 1821.” Joseph De Jeanne 
succeeded Thomas Eastin as printed and publisher of the Halcyon and 
Tombeckbe Public Advertiser at St. Stephens on October 26, 1820 
This is the first and only occurrence of this printer’s imprint, other 
than on the newspaper, that has come to my notice. 

Collection of Thomas W. Streeter . 

Almanacs. Alabama. 

(The Tuscaloosa almanac, for 1824. Tuscaloosa, 1823.) 

No copy known. Advertised in The Tuscaloosa American Mirror 
of January 3, 1824, as “Just published, and for sale at this office, for 
cash only.” 

Almanacs. Alabama. 

(The Tuscaloosa almanac, for 1827. Tuscaloosa, 1826 ?) 

No copy known. Advertised in the Tuscaloosa Chronicle of Jan¬ 
uary 31, 1827, as “Just published and for sale at the office of the 
Tuscaloosa Chronicle.” 

Almanacs. Alabama. 

(The Planter’s almanac, for the year 1834. Mobile ? 1833.) 

No copy known. Advertised (as “No. IV”) in the Mobile Com¬ 
mercial Register and Patriot of November 8, 1833, as published by 
Odiorne & Smith. Odiorne & Smith were booksellers and publishers 
at Mobile, but not printers. 

Almanacs. Alabama. 

(Kellogg’s Alabama almanac for the year 1834. Mobile, 1833.) 
No copy known. Advertised in the Mobile Commercial Register 
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and, Patriot of December 11, 1833, over the name of J. S. Kellogg. 
Voltaire, Francois M. A. de 

The Henriad; a poem with the notes and variations. Translated 
from the French of M. de Voltaire by Charles S. Jones. Mobile: 
Published by Sidney Smith. 1834. 

Sidney Smith was a Mobile bookseller and publisher, but not a 
printer. 

DLC. NN. 

Baptists. Alabama. Alabama Association. 

(The minutes of the Alabama Baptist Association. Hayneville, 
1835.) 

No copy known. Advertised in the Flayneville Spirit of the Times 
of December 16, 1835: “The Minutes of the Alabama Baptist 
Association are printed and ready for delivery . . . (and) will be 
retained in the Printing Office, subject to the order of those who 
are entitled to receive them.” 

Only one other issue of the printed minutes of this association 
has been recorded—the 19th anniversary, 1838. 

Almanacs. Alabama. 

(Kellogg’s & Co’s Alabama almanack for 1837. Mobile, 1836.) 
No copy known. Advertised in the Mobile Daily Commercial 
Register & Patriot of October 19, 1836, and later issues, as “For sale 
by J. S. Kellogg & Co.” 
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ALABAMA NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


(The following article is taken from Thomas M. Owen’s four 
volume work entitled HISTORY OF ALABAMA AND DICTION¬ 
ARY OF ALABAMA BIOGRAPHY and contains a few imprints 
not mentioned by Dr. McMurtrie. In addition to the two foregoing 
articles a few additional imprints may be found in No. 8 checklist of 
Alabama Imprints, 1807-1840, compiled by the American Imprints 
Inventory, Historical Records Survey, Division of Professional and 
Service Projects, Works Projects Administration. This document 
was mimeographed by the Historical Records Survey in 1939 and a 
copy is filed in the State Department of Archives and History.) 

M. B. O. 

One, if not the first paper printed in what is now the limits 
of the State of Alabama, was issued at Fort Stoddert May 31, 1811. 
It was four pages of four columns each. The subscription was 
$4.00 a year. Miller and Hood were the publishers, and though it 
was called the Mobile Centinel, it was printed at Fort Stoddert, because 
Mobile at that date was on Spanish Territory. 

In 1815, G. B. Cotton founded the Mobile Gazette and Advertiser, 
It was in existence for more than four years, but it is not known 
how much longer as it later became the Gazette. Samuel Miller, the 
partner of Hood, who established the old Mobile Centinel, was 
publishing a paper at Blakeley, in 1818. 

Thomas Eastin, the first State printer, a Veteran of the War 
of 1812, a Quartermaster in Andrew Jackson's Army, a citizen of 
Nashville, while at Mt. Vernon in 1815, noticed a damaged printing 
press, and a quantity of materials piled in the streets of that town, 
and immediately purchased it. He carried the outfit to St. Stephens 
and got out a copy of his paper which he called the Halcyon, just in 
time to publish the treaty of peace with Great Britain. This was in 
1815. 

The Mobile Register acquired by purchase in 1823, the Mobile 
Gazette. The Register was founded in 1821, therefore by this ab¬ 
sorption of the Gazette the continuous history of the Mobile Regis¬ 
ter dates from 1815. The Register was established by Jonathan 
Battelle and John W. Townsend, shows the first issue dated De¬ 
cember 10, 1821. Battelle was the first editor. Townsend the 
second editor, he assumed the sole management of the paper on 
the death of his partner on November 1824. Theddeus Sanford, 
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John Forsyth, Thaddeus Sanford, A. B. Meek, John Forsyth, 
Theodore O’Hara, John Forsyth, Col. William D. Mann, Isaac 
Donavan, John Forsyth, Joseph Hodgson, succeeded in 1893 by 
Erwin Craighead, have been successive editors of this paper. 

The Montgomery Advertiser, founded in 1828, The Moulton Ad¬ 
vertiser founded in 1828, The Selma Times-Journal, founded as the 
Selma Times 1825, The Talladega Reporter, founded on May 16, 1843, 
by the consolidation of the Alabama Reporter, the Watchtower and the 
News, the Tuscumbia Alabamian-Dispatch founded in 1831, the Troy 
Messenger, 1866, the Union Springs Herald, 1866, Tuskegee News, 
1865 and the Russell Register (Seale), 1875, are the oldest papers in 
the State, which have had a continuous existence from their organiza¬ 
tion. The Huntsville Republican, established 1816, name later changed 
to Alabama Republican, September 15, 1820, and succeeded by the 
Southern Advocate and Huntsville Advertiser, May 6, 1825, appears to 
be the oldest paper in the Tennessee Valley. The Democrat, founded , 
in Huntsville, is another early paper for that section, but neither one 
are now in existence. The Jacksonville Republican, founded in Jack¬ 
sonville, Calhoun County, prior to 1837, continued publication through 
1893. The Florence Register and Public Advertiser, established in 
that town during the early part of 1825, was followed by the Enquirer 
in 1840. 

The Alabama Sentinel began publication in Greensboro, Hale 
County, in 1832. The Alabama Journal, Montgomery, founded in the 
late 20’s continued in existence, as the State Journal, until after 1874. 
The Clark County Post began publication in Suggsville in April, 1836. 
The Democrat Watchtower was being published in Talladega in 1840. 

'I he Patriot, established in 1838, and the Southern Register established 
August 7, 1834 had preceded the establishment of the Watchtower. The 
Alabama State Intelligencer began publication at Tuscaloosa April 10, 
1829. The States Rights Expositor and Spirit of the Press and The 
Flag of the Union were in existence there in 1823. The Independent 
Monitor, established in 1836, was succeeded by the Tuscaloosa Blade 
on September 5, 1872. The Franklin Advertiser, established at Tus¬ 
cumbia in August of the same year. The North Alabamian was estab¬ 
lished shortly after this and the Alabamian-Dispatch is still in existence. 

' he Wetumpka Argus and Commercial Advertiser, established in We- 
tumpka in March 1835, was succeded by the Wetumpka Argus February 
"2, 1840. The Courier, The Alabama Times, The Southern Crisis, 

T ore other weekly papers in existence there in 1840. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ORIGINAL “BOTTLE CORPS” 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA IN 1886 

This “Corps’' was organized by several members of the regular 
graduating class of 1886. I was a member of each. Three cadets, 
Tom Brown, “Dick” and Harry Wilson, all of Mobile, lead the 
music upon a flute, piccolo and violin. The rest of us accompanied 
them by blowing appropriate notes at proper times into similar 
shaped and sized bottles filled with water to different heights, (beer 
and whisky being strictly prohibited by school rules) thereby lending 
harmony of the music of our leaders. These bottles were pocketed 
in cups of white webbing at our left sides, the webbing crossing 
our right shoulders and fastened around our waists by bands of 
the same material with large, bright brass buckles in front. We 
often “played” at public enterainments, especially at the “recitals” 
given by the Baptist and Methodist College girls, and serenaded our 
young lady friends, our activities being confined to the limits of 
the Druid City. Do not confuse our organization with the only 
recognized University band of that day, which was composed of 
“John”, with his flute, (who also brought our mail from and per¬ 
formed errands in Tuscaloosa for the cadets) as leader, accom¬ 
panied by the other two darkies, Mike and Neal, upon bass and 
kettle drums. This band “sounded” all military calls and lead our 
dress parades, the University then ranking very high as a military 
school, as it does today in sports, particularly foot ball. 

What contrasts of these bands with the present University Glee 
Club, with my old friend and school mate Tom Garner as Con¬ 
ductor, and its “Million Dollar Band”, of one hundred or more 
members! 

(Prepared and contributed by Edward C. Crow, 1151 11th 
Avenue South; Birmingham, Alabama.) 
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POEMS 


Peace Comes At Last 

1 

Strange silence falls upon the shattered town; 

The dying hear no longer screaming shells. 

The dreadful drone of airplanes now is hushed, 

And cruel, marching feet are still, which tells 
That peace has come at last to Stalengrad. 

And falls the benediction of the snow 
Upon the blackened ruins caused by war. 

Shawled figures search the dead for ones they knew 
And loved, or salvage from their wrecks of homes 
Some treasured or some necessary thing; 

AVhile here and there wan children creep from holes, 
With gaunt dog tied for safety on a string. 

Oh, God, who made these people stout of heart, 

Let love and laughter be their future part! 

EDITH TATUM. 


To A Young Aviator 

(A. E. G. Jr.) 

A brother to all things that fly 
He is at home up in the sky, 

And now he goes into that realm 
His hand upon an airship’s helm. 

If danger threatens him up there, 

O birds that sing, he is your care, 
With your soft breasts a shelter make, 
Hide him securely, for my sake. 


O clouds that love him, come between 
So that his ship may not be seen— 
And God, who made such lads as he, 
Let him come back again to me! 


EDITH TATUM. 
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To One Not Returning 

O lie still by peaceful water, 

Let its flowing soothe your rest; 

For you is no more suffering, 
Earth-mother holds you on her breast. 

War and pain do not remember, 

Dream deep, dream deep of lovely things, 
Moonlight on summer gardens, 

The silken swish of homing wings. 

Dream, beloved, of a pathway 
That leads up to an unlatched gate; 

There we met in muted evening, 

'Tis there my thoughts will always wait. 


EDITH TATUM. 
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Tale of Months 

Twelve bearded men sit quietly around 
A smouldering flame, each with a staff to stir 
The nebular coals. Three of them are gowned 
In snowy white, three in green gossamer, 

Green like a willow tree in early spring, 

When pregnant earth is quick with blossoming". 

Three are clad in gold, as the ripened grain, 

And three like the blood-red wine, each in turn 
Stirs the fire, stirs once and yet again, 

The perennial cycle their one concern. 

Attend you. . . to the old Bohemian tale 
Of months, and the fire that does not fail. 

The omnilucent blaze is the constant sun, 

The silent men are the months of the year: 

If one should dose, and leave his task undone, 

Snow would blight the spring, or drought the harvest sere 
Should April oversleep, or jostle May, 

June would postpone her task another day. 

Here in the south, there is no patterned chart 
Of spring’s green advent, or of summer going, 

The seasons blend with such illusive art 

That autumn tints with crimson, winter’s snowing. 

A warm impartial sun distributes cheer, ^ 

And nature blooms respendant all the year. 


ANNE SOUTHERNE TARDY 
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From Mary To Abby 


The love sealed by the shining clasp, 

We will never know: 

'Nor what was Abby to Mary, 

That she loved her so. 

Mary I think, had misty curls, 

Abby, a bright, alluring smile, 

Mary and Abby have long since gone, 

Leaving no word the while. 

* 

Only the quaint Church Hymnal, 

Velvet bound in richest hue, 

Message of love, the symbol 
Of God's love, eternal and true. 

ANNE SOUTHERNE TARDY 


Mountain Twilight 

Purple shadows darken the mountain ranges 
Where the laurel struggles for right to blossom, 
Where the slender pines with dark stilted fringes 
Scallop the heavens. 

Vanished is the sun from the valley’s gardens, 
Vanished is the light upon little rivers; 

All is somber, wrapped in a veil of darkness 
Where the night cowers. 

Lights like little glowworms in cabin windows 
Faintly glimmer, piercing the velvet evening; 
Soon they perish, leaving the mountain cabins 
Lost in the shadows. 


LOUISE LEYDEN. 
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Uncle Jessie 

Down in Alabamy whar de autumn winds am blowin’, 

On an ole plan’ation whar a lazy ribber’s flowin', 

Dat’s whar Uncle Jessie lives, his skin as black as ink, 

But he ain’t bothered ’bout it, caze he’s got no time to think 
Concernin’ how he looks; he aims to work, accept no dole, 

Yes sir, he thinks ’bout cotton, dreams of pickin’ ebry bole. 

His fields are turnin’ white beneath a blue and kindly sky 
Amakin’ money for de time when he crops are all laid by. 

An’ soon he’s gwine er pick it, then gin it and offer it for pay, 
For Uncle Jessie has a hand at selling things dat way. 

His jeans will bulge wid silver and he’ll mosey down de street 
To laugh and pass de time of day wid darkies he will meet. 

An’ he’ll listen to de clerks in all de stores he usually trades, 
But Uncle Jessie knows his wants, he ain’t in search of aids. 
He’ll spend his money lak he pleases for it was hard to git, 

An’ planting time is months away; winter’s not come yit. 

He’ll hurry home at close of day down a busy road, 

His lanky mule astrainin’ at de large and heavy load. 

Sure, thar’ll be plenty fur a portion of de year 

Fur Uncle Jessie’s really flushed when ginnin’ time is here. 


LOUISE LEYDEN. 
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Smoke Over Alabama 

From villages of Creek and Cherokee— 

Wigwams at Nanipacna, Talise— 

'Beside Ufala and her sister rivers, 

Like incense offered Mother Sun, it quivers 
In slender spirals. Hickory and oak 
Are animate in acrid scent of smoke. 

Spanish invasion, ruins smouldering 

Where Alibamo warriors feel the sting 

Of treachery, leave vestiges upon 

The sky. Soon Indian sovereignty is gone . . . 

The smoke of battle over Horseshoe Bend, 

Fort Dale, Tombecbe, as the Creeks defend 
Their disappearing empire. River-boats 
Breathe smoky columns from their pulsing throats. 

The smoke of gun-boats threatening Mobile, 

Exploding shells, the smoke of Forrest’s steel; 
Destruction haunts a devastated land 
Blackened and smoking from a conqueror’s hand. 

The smoke from furnaces at Cedar Bluff 
Drifts over Gettysburg in valiant stuff* 

Of cannon; smoke from stacks at Briarfield 
Crosses the sea to England with its yield. 

As dusk in Birmingham and Bessemer, 

Smoke is a symphony in gray, a blur 
Of gray and violet, where funnels tower 
Like steel-age organ pipes replete with power. 

LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY 
Sewanee Quarterly Review. 
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From Thinning Ranks 

These scars upon my arm? A piece of shell 
At Gettysburg. It got my horse. I cried 
In drunken fury, cursing such a hell 
Of smoke and cannon, carnage glorified 
So the strong may dominate the earth. I had 
A grandsire fall at Camden; Uncle Joe 
Served with Old Hickory. My father, a lad 
Of twenty, fought in the war with Mexico. 

Shadows of war, its bitterness and pain, 

Checkered the hard-won path my fathers hewed 
From many a wilderness and still remain 
Across a land conceived in fortitude. 

I’ve prayed for peace, but I would fight again— 

If Alabama needed fighting men. 

LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Semmes of the Alabama by W. Adolphe Roberts. Bobbs-Merrill Com¬ 
pany. 1938. $2.75. 

The Life of Johnny Reb by Bell Irvin Wiley. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1943. $3.75. 


To think that a man from Mississippi can write a sympathetic 
book about the Confederate soldier and call it “Johnny Reb”. To 
think that Southerners are permitting the title to stand without a 
single letter to the paper to protest that the Confederacy never 
rebelled. To think that the book was printed by an Indiana press 
and given glowing reviews by New York journals. These are 
very healthy signs, indeed. They suggest that sectional bitterness 
may finally disappear and that the War Between the States may 
really come to an end. 

A recent editorial in the Saturday Evening Post contained a dis¬ 
cussion of the proposed plan for American education in post-war 
Germany. The writer opposed the plan. He based his opposition 
upon the fact that once before the United States had attempted 
to educate a conquered country and had failed ignominiously— 
the Confederate States. The United States’ attempt to re-educate 
the South has had no notable success, as the Saturday Evening Post 
intimates. But it has had some very interesting results, some of 
which are coming to fruit at present. 

In the past ten years Southern history has been written for the 
first time since Appomatox. The South has had sufficient economic 
power to establish presses, subsidize research workers, and com¬ 
mand a national audience. The number of books about the South 
pouring from the South in the past ten years has been one of the 
major phenomena of contemporary literature. Many of these books 
are popular and ephemeral but many are very solid indeed. So¬ 
ciological studies give exhaustive facts that permit no argument 
about economic and political conditions. Biographies, histories, 
and other studies have poured from the press to form a permanent 
contribution to American history and culture. Lee and his lien- 
tenants, Davis and his cabinet, Lincoln’s part in the firing on 
Sumter have all been subjected to the microscope. 
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These Southern studies are valuable in themselves and they 
are no less valuable in presaging an end to sectional bitterness. 
The first step in righting political and economic injustice is getting 
the facts before the public. And there is no little satisfaction in 
simply getting the facts before the public.—for the first time in 
seventy-five years. When all American textbooks are rewritten 
to include the data so ably presented by recent Southern scholars, 
when all Southern school children can learn Southern history from 
the book (instead of by word of mouth which contradicts the 
book), when all this and a few more things happen, then the War 
Between the States will really end. 

Semmes of the Al&bawicL and Phe Pife of Johfifiy Reb are two 
particularly valuable additions . to the “new” Confederate history 
of the past ten years, both written about phases of Confederate 
history that need clarifying. Less has been written about the men 
in the Confederate Navy, perhaps, than any other branch of the 
service, and the memoirs of various naval officers are largely out 
of ptint. Simply by dealing with the Navy, Mr. Roberts makes a 
valuable contribution and helps the general public to distinguish 
between the duties of an officer in the Confederate Navy and those 
of Rhett Butler, glamorous blockade-runner and rugged individual¬ 
ist. An exhaustive study of the daily life of the Confederate soldier 
is, needless to say, invaluable. Professor Wiley is the first to 
attempt it, giving us the content of diaries, letters, and journals 
written by hundreds of soldiers and obtained from hundreds of 
obscure and not-so-obscure sources. In addition to examining 
lesser known aspects of Confederate history with precision and 
fine scholarship, both Mr. Roberts and Professor Wiley present 
their facts in eminently readable prose. 

» 

Semmes of the Alabama is the biography of a naval officer who 
was also a lawyer, of one who successfully “wrestled all over the 
world with neutrality problems”. This reserved, self-possessed 
gentleman endured many years of hum-drum shore duty in the 
United States Navy. When he was finally given his first ship (the 
C.S.S, Sumter, later the C.S.S. Alabama ), he just as calmly proceeded 
to revolutionize naval history. With the famous Alabama he estab¬ 
lished the tactics later used by German raiders and U-boat packs. 
Sunmes’ Memoirs of Service Afloat during the War Between the States 
serv ed as a text in the German Navy of Kaiser Wilhelm II. (How- 
e ' .r in all the eighty-seven vessels Semmes sank, no civilian was 
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killed, hurt, or provedly mistreated). Semmes sank so much 
American tonnage, too, that Mr. Roberts is led to agree with certain 
other students that this was an important factor in the decline of 
the American merchant marine. 


It was Semmes’ judgment and legal acumen that made him 
the great officer he was, Mr. Roberts believes. No foreign govern¬ 
ment could help him without endangering its neutrality. Never¬ 
theless Semmes was able to get foreign aid throughout a period of 
three years and to pay for it. It was the judgment and ability of 
his officers and of the Confederate naval authorities in Richmond 
that sustained him. Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy 
for the Confederacy and former chairman of the United States 
Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. Roberts considers one of the 
shrewdest and ablest men in the Cabinet. He re-affirms the worth 
of the foreign agents for the Confederacy and the officers of the 
Alabama . It is well known that they were largely former officers of 
the United States Navy. Little is known of the Alabama’s crew be¬ 
yond the fact that it was composed mostly of former merchant 
marine seamen recruited from a number of ports. 


Such men and such a vessel are the t essence of drama, and 
Mr. Roberts’ narrative is dramatic although not at the expense of 
thoroughness. Such famous incidents as the Alabama's escape from 
Liverpool, her battle with the Kearsarge, the rescue of her crew by the 
yacht Deerhound, and her commanding officer’s imprisonment and 
self-defense are told with a wealth of fast-moving detail. Many minor 
dramatic episodes and a number of amusing ones are included as well. 
There are accounts of the Alabama's triumphant receptions in Jamaica, 
Singapore, and Cape Town. There is the story of Semmes’ breaking 
a drunken mutiny by drumming to quarters, of his joyous meeting with 
the CSS: Georgia in Bahia. There are also flashbacks to his wife in 
Cincinnatti beset with false reports of the capture of the “pirate 
Semmes”, as well as to the tragic fortunes of the Confederate Army. 

Mr. Roberts brings the Alabama's odyssey to a close with a sense 
of high tragedy. Back to Europe she limps from the Indian Ocean, 
trying to get repair work done. Seams are agape, boilers rusted, and 
ammunition deteriorated. Denied repair work at Cherbourg, she chal¬ 
lenges the USS. Kearsarge outside the harbor. In the light of facts 
later known about the equipment of the Kearsarge, the death of the 
Alabama was inevitable. 
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The life and death of the Alabama with Semmes as commander is 
the core of Mr. Roberts 5 biography, although his narrative con¬ 
tinues and includes his protagonist's services ashore and his last 

years in Mobile. 

* 

Mr. Roberts has not only made use of older biographies, but 
of newspapers and magazines and of much unpublished material 
furnished by the Semmes family and by archivists. The volume 
is made still more valuable by appendices which deal with “The 
Alabama Claims 55 , “The Captures of the Sumter and Alabama 55 , and 
“Semmes the Admiralty Judge 55 . 

Professor Bell Irvin Wiley’s Life of Johnny Reb is an entirely 
different type of book. Here is the composite Confederate soldier 
as a person. Here is documentary proof of many of the things 
that Confederate veterans used to tell round-eyed children—and 
many that they refrained from telling. 

The captions of the various chapters indicate Professor Wiley’s 
approach to the complex character that is his hero: “Off to the 
War 55 , “Baptism of Fire 55 , “Besetting Sins 55 , “Dear Folks 55 . The 
most outstanding quality of this hero he believes to be indi¬ 
vidualism. With all the South’s code of a military aristocracy, here 
was a citizen army with a vengeance. 

This soldier hated military fuss and precision, saluting and 
such-like. He grumbled at an eternal diet of “beef & bread, bread 
an beef upper crust under crust an crum”. This, of course, in the 
early days when he had food to grumble about. He grumbled at 
not getting his mail and at the condition of the parcels he finally 
did get. He liked his dram and his sentimental songs and his 
practical jokes. Upon occasion he took French leave and went 
home to visit his family or to help with the harvest. He came 
from every walk of life and every race, although he was largely 
Southern-born. College boys and members of socially organized 
military companies mixed with backwoodsmen and fishermen. His 
individuality made him somewhat of a trial to his officers in camp 
at times, but it also made him the superb fighter that he was in 
combat. 

Professor Wiley’s volume presents vividly the home front of 
the Confederacy as well as the fighting front. He makes it abun- 
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dantly clear why Fee surrendered. The Confederacy collapsed 
Military materiel was scarce to begin with. Even with squads 
sent out on battlefields to gather up Federal arms, the Confederacy 
never had enough shoulder pieces to equip its soldiers, never 
throughout the entire four years. Substitute materials produced 
guns that burst and shells that did not. Food, Professor Wiley 
thinks, was plentiful until the last phases of the War, but distribu¬ 
tion was not—and could not be—even moderately successful. 

Moreover, because the Confederacy was based on states’ rights, 
dictatorial methods from the central government were unpopular. 
States quarreled with the Confederacy about authority and urged 
theii citizens not to give up pistols, food, and slaves to the central 
government. As the War went on, speculation and extortion grew. 
All this the soldier knew. He had need of the great religious re¬ 
vivals that swept the Confederate Army during the later years of 
the \Var. All this Professor Wiley tells in the words of the Con- 
fedei ate soldier, from letters, diaries and journals. 

Far from perfect is Johnny Reb, according to Professor 

Wiley, “but his achievement against great odds in the scores of 

gory fights through four years of war are an irrefutable evidence 

of his prowess and an eternal monument to his greatness.” Even 

after Appomattox, the Confederate soldier denied that he had been 

outfought. “Who was the cause of it?” writes an Alabama private. 

“Skulkers Cowards extortioners and Deserters not the Yankees. . .” 

And heie are typical arithmetic problems from a Southern child’s 
text: 

^ Confederate soldier captured eight Yankees each day 
for nine successive days; how many did he capture in all? (2) If 

Confederate soldier can kill ninety Yankees, how many Yan¬ 
kees can ten Confederate soldiers kill? (3) If one Confederate 

soldier can whip seven Yankees, how many soldiers can whip forty- 
nine Yankees?” 

Woodrow Wilson once remarked that the Confederate Army 
had the highest morale of any army that had previously existed. 
Professor Wiley does much to explain why that should be true. 


—Emily Calcott. 



